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Liaserrys circulationisnow over 


2,000,000 


net paid 


IBERTY is now selling more 
Ly than 2,000,000 copies a 


week (net paid circulation). In 
less than three months the cir- 
culation jumped 500,000. An all- 
time record! And this is all bonus 


circulation. No increase in rates! 


Liserty's circulation is now 250,000 over the average 
guaranteed to advertisers for the first six months 
of 1929! A quarter of a million over the guarantee; 
a half million over the figure for which the present 


rates were fixed. 


A MAGAZINE that reaches more than two million fami- 
lies; that adds without forced selling or high pressure 
methods more than 500,000 circulation in a few 

A weeks, cannot fail to merit the con- 
sideration of any advertiser who is 
in touch with the trend of the 


times. 


Liberty 


A Weekly for Everybody 


99% Newsdealer 
Circulation. 


LIBERTY GUARANTEES 
MORE THAN 


2,000,000 


AVERAGE NET PAID 


CIRCULATION 
FOR THE BALANCE OF 1929 
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One Newspaper and 


It is seven years since The Chicago Daily News 
set up its own broadcasting station and opened a 
radio department in the paper, taking the lead 
in Chicago in arousing and serving public radio 
interest. 


Today, as in the past, The Daily News gives sub- 
stantially more radio service than any other Chi- 
cago newspaper. It is the only Chicago newspaper 
that 


—publishes the programs of all Chicago 
stations and of the leading distant stations. 


—publishes a daily technical article serving 
the most ardent readers of radio news— 
articles based upon its own experiments. 


In broadcasting, too, The Daily News is a leader. 


The new home of The Daily News, now nearing completion. 


RADIO MARKET 


The new broadcasting 
station of WMAQ. 14 
miles west of Chicago. 


WMAQ, its radio station, presents an all-day 
program of the best in broadcast over 447.5 
meters, an advantageously located channel as- 
signed by the federal radio commission to The 
Daily News for exclusive use 24 hours a day. 
Because of its seven-year record for distinguished 
service to the listening public WMAQ is one 
of the most popular stations in the midwest. 


As a result The Daily News offers a distinct 
market opportunity to the advertiser. For back 
of the advertiser’s space in its pages is an un- 
matched record of support of the market, good- 
will building and a general merchandising 
effectiveness which make The Daily News first 
in total advertising among Chicago daily papers. 


Here is Chicago’s radio advertising opportunity. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


Advertising NEW YORK CHICAGO 
. - J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
Representatives: 110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


DETROIT 


Woodward & Kelly 
408 Fine Arts Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Geo. Krogness 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


Its Service Program 


303 Crocker Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


olume XVIII. No. 2. 


Published every Saturday and copyrighted by SALBS MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year, in advance. 
Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3,1879. 
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WATCH 


the GAINS in 


OMAHA 


The Omaha World-Herald is 
making this year one of the 
most notable gains in adver- 
tising volume of all the big 
newspapers of America. In 
March, the World - Herald 
gained 17% over March, 1928, 


181,440 — 


In the first quarter of 1929 
the World-Herald gained 


13% over last year, or 


318,346 


On the other hand, the sec- 
ond paper in Omaha showed 
in March, 1929, a loss of 104,- 
790 lines, and for the first 
quarter of 1929 a loss of 332,- 
738 lines, compared with the 
same periods of 1928 (ex- 
cluding advertising carried in 
a national Sunday magazine 
circulated with it). 


IN CIRCULATION, TOO 


The Omaha World-Herald 
net paid circulation for 
March, 1929, compared with 
March, 1928, made these 


ee 9,730 DAILY 
12,435 SUNDAY 


In Omaha alone, World-Herald net 
paid circulation is 3,235 greater 
than the number of homes. 


OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


March Total Net Paid 
132,576 Daily 
134,487 Sunday 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
National Representatives 
New York Detroit 
San-Francisco Los Angeles 


Chicago 


Ronson’s Challenge 


So long as companies sell in highly 
competitive fields there must be “‘dis- 
paraging”’ advertising. 

Most of it is not really disparaging. 
It does not mention names. It is just 
“confident of superiority’—and, as 
such, is good advertising. 

The Ronson Lighter Company has a 
feeling that its lighters are better. To 
prove it, it has started an advertising 
campaign based on a little game called 
the Ronson “‘challenge.”’ 

The object of a cigarette lighter is to 
light, and so the company asks you 
to test with other makes the infalli- 
bility of your Ronson, in an elimina- 
tion contest in which only the Ronson 
is supposed to survive. 


Buying Comfort Easily 


Philadelphia and Reading Coal & 
Iron Company (a pioneer among 
coal producers, by the way, in national 
advertising) has decided to sell by 
instalments. 

When you buy coal on the easy-pay- 
ment plan, it is explained, you have 
the assurance that it will neither go 
out of style nor depreciate in value. 
The plan is expected to extend the 


coal selling season, too. 


Make More Sales Months 


The “month” and its urgency and 
timeliness has become an important 
part of both the Reo and Chrysler 
sales programs. 

In its “car of the month" plan, 
launched in March, Reo allots a dupli- 
cate of one especially designed model 
each month to every dealer. In each 
locality each month the car goes to the 
first person who orders it. Whatever 
the demand, only one (except in the 
largest cities) is available. 

Thus, for a price of about $100 more 
than a stock model, the purchaser gets 
almost a “‘tailor-made” car. He may 
drive a good many miles without pass- 
ing another like it. 

March’s car-of-the-month was brown; 
April’s blue. The “car-of-the-month” 
is a prestige-building plan, designed 
especially to interest women. 

Chrysler's “Learn the Difference’ 
month is aimed more at immediate 
sales. During April special floor and 


road demonstrations are being given 
by dealers. The Chrysler “difference” 


is capitalized upon in intensive ad. 
vertising. 

Meanwhile, 300,000 persons have 
bought Chevrolet’s ‘‘six at the price of 
four” since January 1, and Hupmo- 
bile’s ““Modernism,” a feature of the 
auto shows, has brought business 
enough to warrant price reductions of 
$55 to $260. 


Dramatic Dimensions 


Merely to say that Atlantic City’s. new 
auditorium (where will be held the 
American Fair and other commercial 
expositions and conventions) covers a 
couple of blocks and can seat 40,000 
persons is not enough. Lincoln 
Dickey, manager of the auditorium, is 
going to dramatize its unusual dimen- 
sions. 

For instance, Ringling Brothers, Bar- 
num-Bailey circus—all five rings— 
will be held there under canvas. And 
next fall there will be a football game. 


Sampling at the Fountain 


The Japanese Crabmeat Company has 
decided that the soda fountain is a 
line of least resistance in getting its 
products distributed through delicates- 
sens, grocery stores and the more 
recognized food channels. 

If people try their product, in por- 
tions, at the fountains, and like it, the 
company believes the growing demand 
will open the other outlets almost auto- 
matically. 


Bringing in the Retailer 


The Woman’s Home Companion has 
gone out to help retailers tie in more 
effectively with national advertising. 
Drug and grocery stores in almost 
every city of 50,000 or more east of 
the Rockies have been invoiced and 
advertised goods classified according to 
the manufacturer's activity—the plan 
being to help the dealer feature the 
goods of advertisers most active at 
that moment. 
There are two other phases of the 
Companion’s program. A front-page 
editorial each month tells how some 
woman or family has been aided by 
advertising in choosing household 
necessities, and an institutional cam- 
paign, in other publications, records 
the experience of merchants in featur- 
ing a a goods. 

—LAWRENCE M. HUGHES. 
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iug.e the people of the great Oregon Country 


aE ee get their news and entertainment... 
Give them the news of your product 


HE extent of the response you get from 

advertising in the Pacific Northwest de- 
pends on the newspaper you use to carry 
your message. 

For your own information you should 
know these facts: 

1. The Oregonian market ranks 5th in 
national per capita wealth. It is an area 
comprising all of Oregon and the southern 
half of Washington, and has a population 
of a million and a quarter people. 

2. The Oregonian has the largest circu- 
lation and following of any newspaper in 
this territory. 

3. The Oregonian has a wide reader pref- 
erence over the three other Portland news- 
papers, according to a survey by the 
Portland Specialty Merchants Association. 

4. The Oregonian has the lowest milline 
rate of any Portland or Pacific Coast paper. 

5. In 1928—78% % of all national adver- 
tisers and 70.5% of all local advertisers ap- 
pearing in Portland newspapers used The 
Oregonian. 

6. The Oregonian is a Northwest insti- 
tution which is now rendering its 79th year 
of progressive newspaper service to the 
people of this area. 

-.» Now, more than ever, The Oregonian 
unlocks the Northwest to ad- 
vertisers who want and merit The ) 
their share of business in be ge I 

Market | 
this rich market. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


**The Oregonian Market”’ tells a fact and 
figure story of this rich new country. 


Your copy will gladly be sent on request. ee 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Circulation: over 107,000 daily; over 165,000 Sunday 


Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
285 Madison Ave. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 321 Lafayette “Blud. Monadnock “Building 
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A One Paper 
’ Market 


Ihe BOOTH 
NEWSPAPER AREA 


HIS Booth Newspaper 

Area is truly a “one 
paper market” because One 
Booth Newspaper com- 
pletely covers every one of 
these eight sections com- 
pletely. The eight Booth 
Newspapers together cover 
the entire market of 1,350,- 
000 persons completely and 
without duplication. 


Booth Newspapers Are 
A.B.C. Members— 
Associated Press Members 
Evening Newspapers 


They offer their readers the same - 
high grade features that are found 
in Metropolitan dailies and so sat- 
isfy their readers that it is almost 
impossible to find a home where 
any other newspaper is read. 


Grand“Rapids Press 
Flint Daily Journal 
/Saginaw Daily News 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
-Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Daily Times 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor Daily News 
a y 


I. A. KLEIN « Be LUTZ 
50 East 42nd St. 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 


Booth Newspapers, Inc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, 
or any newspaper listed 


BY WALTER MANN 


Market Research Agencies 


The third annual edition of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce’s market research 
source book, “Market Research Agencies,” 
is now generally available at 15 cents a 
copy. As usual, it contains a wealth of 
source information for those who want to 
check up on what market research work 
has already been done on any given sub- 
ject, prior to embarking on similar studies. 
It can be secured from the superintendent 
of documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washingotn, D. C. 

Whereas such a book can at best but 
cover the high spots of what has been done 
in the study of markets of all kinds (much 
of the research done being purely confi- 
dential and hence not listable in a source 
book), each succeeding edition shows 
marked improvement over the last. There 
are 655 sources listed in the third (1928) 
edition. 

Federal and state bureaus and agencies 
are listed first, because of the general avail- 
ability of this material. The Department 
of Commerce defines market research as 


‘the study of all problems relating to the 


transfer and sale of goods and services 
between producer and consumer, involving 
relationships and adjustments between pro- 
duction and consumption, preparation of 
commodities for sale, their physical dis- 
tribution, wholesale and retail merchandis- 
ing and financial problems concerned.” 

The various Federal agencies contributing 
market research studies for general free 
distribution, or purchase for a small fee, 
are as follows: 

Department of Agriculture: Bureaus of 
Agricultural Economics, Animal Industry, 
Biological Survey, Forest Service and Grain 
Futures Administration, Plant Industry and 
Public Roads. 

Department of Commerce: Bureaus of 
the Census, Fisheries, Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Mines and Standards and 
National Committee on Wood Utilization. 

Congress: Special Conference Commit- 
tees, House of Representatives and Senate. 

Others: Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Federal Reserve Board, Federal 
Trade Commission, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics (Department of Labor), Tariff Com- 
mission and Corps of Engineers (War 
Department). 

No mention is made in this issue of 
the Treasury Department as a soutce. The 
Government Income Tax data has always 
been compiled in this department. The 
omission of this department as a data 
source is a surprise to all who have fol- 
lowed such data carefully. Income tax 
figures are still said to be available upon 
request from the department, and, it is 
rumored, will be given in much greater 
detail in the future. 

State governments are evincing a steadily 
increasing interest in the opportunities of 
fered to serve modern business through the 
preparation of intelligently worked-out 
market studies. While the bulk of this 
state activity has so far been along the 
lines of agricultural marketing, several 
states have gone in for general marketing 


studies. New York and Wisconsin are 
outstanding in this direction. The data on 
reports in this section are much more com- 
plete this year than last. 

Colleges, universities and foundations 
have long been prolific sources for research 
material of sorts. While much of the 
study that they have given to -marketing 
subjects is most elementary, some of the 
reports are well worth while. The scope 
of this work is decidedly broad. It in- 
cludes studies ranging all the way from a 
report of the marketing of strawberries in 
Arkansas by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the University of Arkansas to a 
trend study of nearly 80,000 individual 
instances of merchandise-return in depart- 
ment stores by Ohio State University*, 
in an effort to discover the primary reasons 
for such returns. 

Of still smaller type are the studies of 
the channels of distribution for textiles, 
including the cotton, silk, woolen and 
worsted and rug and carpet industries, by 
several universities. 

Data from foundations are equally broad 
in scope, tending generally toward cost of 
living, wages, income and family budgets 
as subjects. 

There is an extensive section on business 
books pertaining to market research avail- 
able through book publishers. Subjects 
as well as publishers are listed. Then 
come the publishers of trade directories. 
Trade directories are naturally prolific 
sources for market data in their respective 
trades. Next a very limited list of adver- 
tising agencies and their published studies 
(since much of their work is of a private 
nature for their own clients), followed by 
business services and statistical organiza- 
tions. 

Following this come chambers of com- 
merce, cooperative marketing associations, 
individual business, then researches by 
magazine and newspaper publishers, and 
finally studies by trade associations of all 
sorts. All in all, there are 206 pages of 
very valuable data for those who are inter- 
ested in basing their planning of market- 
ing and advertising on a factual or a 
statistical basis. 


Retail Outlets by Counties 


For the past several years it has been 
the custom of the 100,000 Group of 
American Cities (newspapers in cities of 
100,000 and over population, L. M. Barton, 
secretary-treasurer, 19 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago) to publish at $10 a book of 
distribution statistics. This year’s (1928) 
edition is bound in fabrikoid and contains 
606 pages. Among other data to be found 
in this book are the number of wholesalers 
and retailers in about thirty types of busi- 
ness, by towns of 1,000 and over in states, 


(Continued on page 102) 


*Part 1 of this study is reported as_ finished 
in the 1928 issue of Market Research Agencies. 
Part 2 (198 pp.) was reported as finished in 4 
recent issue of Commerce Reports—both parts 
available through the Ohio State University Press, 
Columbus, Onio. 
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1,852 STORES 


during the first three months of 1929 were 
supplied with the Good Housekeeping 
dealer poster shown in this window. 
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Gc HOUSEKEEPING’S ability to sell goods is 
clearly demonstrated by the large number of retail- 
ers who make direct application of its advertising pages 
and advertising guaranty to promote their stores. The 
problem of distribution loses some of its complexi- 
ties when your dealers believe themselves in the 


power and influence of the magazine youare using. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Everywoman’s Magazine 
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Here in the huge New 

York Market, the 50-mile 

retail trading area, there 
are 9,958,000 people! 


with one newspaper 
at one cost 


you can dominate the huge New York Market 


EW YORK’S consumer population of 

nearly ten million people constitutes 

the largest single buying market in the world. 

And the most highly concentrated. And the 
most cosmopolitan. 

It is by far the richest sales territory in 
opulent America. And the most wide-awake, 
the most progressive. 

It is the most open-minded con- 
sumer audience anywhere. And 
the keenest, the shrewdest — but 
the readiest to buy. 

Those who live here, work here, 
play here, save, invest and spend 
here are the type whose unspoken 
demand is for vigorous, energetic 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


and colorful news and features in the news- 
paper they read. 

And that is one of the many reasons why 
the New York Evening Journal is the most 
powerful of all sales weapons in America’s 
largest, richest and most responsive sales 
territory. 

By concentrating your advertis- 
ing in the Evening Journal you 
can dominate ithe whole New York 
Market, effectively, economically, 
without duplication and at one 
cost. This one BIG, home-going 
newspaper is big enough and 
powerful enough to put over your 
campaign single-handed! 


One of the 28 HEARST NEWSPAPERS read 
by more than twenty million people 


DETROIT: 
General Motors Bldg. 


CHICAGO: 
Hearst Bldg. 


NEW YORK: 
9 East 40th St. 


ROCHESTER BOSTON: 
Temple Bldg. 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


5 Winthrop Sq. 
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Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Teaches 
Independent Dealers to Trade Up 


E have learned many things 

about merchandising since 

the mass distributors began 

to take business from weak 
independent dealers, but none more 
important than the fact that the inde- 
pendent dealer cannot compete by 
trading down. Conversely, the inde- 
pendent, to survive, must learn to 
trade up in his merchandising. He 
cannot regularly meet chain store 
prices, and if he could, he could not 
compete with the chains successfully. 
He must lift his business above chain 
competition by trading up, and the 
manufacturer who aids him in doing 
this has not only solved many of his 
own distribution problems but also 
demonstrated that his interests are 
identical with those of the wholesaler 
and the retailer. 

During recent months our company 
has been offering the independent 
hardware retailers of the country a 
simple means of trading up the dollar 
value on one of their important items. 
As a result, wholesale hardware sales- 
men have sold our plan on first call to 
as Many as seven out of ten retailers. 
The dealers, with few exceptions, have 
found it to be soundly practicable, and 
they are applying the principle in- 
volved to the selling of other mer- 
chandise. Hence, because our plan is 
not merely a scheme for selling goods, 
but a method of demonstrating effec- 
tive merchandising practices, it is of 
interest to manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of many commodities. 

_ The plan is simple both in its phy- 
sical make-up and its application, but 
it required a good deal of effort to 
make it so. It is one of the results 
of an investigation made in 1925, when 


BY FAYETTE K. PLUS 
President, Fayette R. Plumb. Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A leading hardware manufacturer selects one pop- 
ular product—hammers—and builds a merchan- 
dising plan which opens the eyes of independent 
retailers to the effectiveness of trading up as a 
means for beating chain store competition. Seven 
out of every ten accounts are trying it and most of 
them are meeting with an unusual degree of success. 


we employed a group of graduates of 
the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration to determine how our 
goods were handled by wholesalers 
and retailers and who finally bought 
them and why. 

These young men knew nothing of 
our business; they had no prejudices, 
no preconceived notions. They were 
after the unvarnished truth about the 
distribution of our goods, and they 
found it by traveling about the country 
and asking a list of questions. As we 
anticipated, they discovered many valu- 
able facts regarding the demand for 
our products—axes of all kinds, 
hatchets, hammers, files and other 
tools. 

From the report of this investigation 
we found, among many other things, 
that due to our method of branding 
we were not getting results from a 
large potential demand which our ad- 
vertising could make actual. We also 
learned that there was a large market 
for good, cheap tools in which we 
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were selling comparatively few of our 
products. 

For many years our company has 
been producing tools under the trade- 
mark “Plumb,” and we have been ex- 
ceedingly careful to safeguard our 
good. will represented by the mark. 
We have concentrated all of our na- 
tional advertising on the “Plumb” 
brand, and we have advertised liberally 
since the war. Our investigators found 
that the advertising had created an im- 
pressive amount of good will for this 
trade-mark that was not indicated by 
sales, for the reason that many dealers 
were substituting cheaper goods under 
the impression that the public would 
no longer pay for quality. 

To supply the demand for less ex- 
pensive goods, for some years we have 
been putting out a line of tools under 
the “Philadelphia Tool Company’ 
brand. Although these products are 
of adequate quality and are excellent 
values, they are not warranted and, 
until recently, they bore nothing to 
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amine the 75 cent hammer and then select the $1.50 one. 


identify them as our productions. We 
looked upon them as a sort of neces- 
sary compromise; but we found that 
they were not selling to the extent 
their values justified because of cheaper 
competition. The investigation showed 
that, even in the cheaper field, the con- 
sumer recognized the value of a name 
that insured reliable merchandise, 
whatever the price. 

From the data of the investigation 
we determined that the selling value of 
the “Plumb” trade-mark was at least 
25 cents in the prices of our products 
when sold at retail for two dollars and 
less. In other words, we demon- 
strated that the great majority of pur- 
chasers would rather pay a dollar for 
the insurance of value carried by a 
hammer ‘‘Made by Plumb” than a tool 
of identical appearance under an un- 
familiar brand, regardless of the sell- 
ing talk of the clerk. 

Naturally, we wanted to give the re- 
tailer the advantage of this value; but 
we felt that it would be a mistake to 
use the Plumb mark in any way that 
would tend to detract from its asso- 
ciation with the finest quality of tools. 
It was suggested that we put out the 
less expensive grades under a ‘Plumb 
Junior” trade-mark; but we decided 
this would be impracticable and might 
create confusion, since we could not 
offer the guarantee with which we have 
always backed the “Plumb” branded 
products. Finally, we elected to ad- 
here to the “Philadelphia” brand, and 
add the phrase, ““Made by Plumb.”’ 


This practice transfers much of the 
Plumb good will to the cheaper line, 
without implying that the guarantee as- 
sociated with the Plumb trade-mark 
holds good for the ‘Philadelphia’ 
products. It also gives the dealer a 
complete line of all of the tools we 
make, all identified as our prcduction, 
and thus the dealer receives the advan- 
tage of our advertising in trading up 
methods of selling. 

To demonstrate the principle of 
trading up, we applied it to the most 
popular size of nail hammers, for the 
reason that the tool is universally used. 
Every householder who finds occasion 
to drive a few nails, every man who 
works with tools as a hobby, every car- 
penter or mechanic must start his tool 
equipment with a nail hammer. So 
we made our plans to give the dealer 
a complete range of nail hammers of 
the most popular size, with as few 
items as possible, and at prices to sup- 
ply every ordinary demand. 

The plan includes a packaged unit 
of one dozen assorted nail hammers 
to be retailed at 75 cents, $1, $1.50, 
and $2, with a substantial and attrac- 
tive cardboard counter-rack to display 
one of each of the hammers side by 
side. The tools at the two lower 
prices bear the “Philadelphia” trade- 
mark with the statement, ‘Made by 
Plumb,” while the $1.50 and $2 ham- 
mers are branded “Plumb” and are 
warranted. The display rack is ar- 
ranged so that the hammers can be 
readily handled and compared by pro- 


spective purchasers, and the suggested 
prices give the dealer a satisfactory 
profit. 

Our main problem in working our 
the plan was to design the simplest 
possible display, with the fewest num- 
ber of items, to give an adequate as- 
sortment, so that the counter unit, 
when assembled, would almost auto- 
matically demonstrate the principle of 
trading up the dollar value of the 
goods. But before we were convinced 
of the vital importance of the deal- 
ers’ trading up, we had to learn a few 
things about mass distribution. 

In our further study we found that 
the tendency of the entire mass dis- 
tribution movement is to trade down 
on price. Every manufacturer whom 
we know who has sold the chains and 
mail order retailers over a period of 
two years or more has learned this fact 
to his regret. While we do not sell 
mass distributors, for reasons that | 
shall state, we have studied every 
phase of the business, and we are con- 
vinced that the greatest mistake inde- 
pendent wholesale and retail distribu- 
tors have made is attempting to meet 
the chains on price without adopting 
better merchandising methods. 


He Loses Anyway 


The trading down tendency ignores 
a number of factors which build profit- 
able business. In the first place, if an 
independent retailer could hold all of 
his business by meeting chain prices, 
he would lose in profits even if he 
were able to sell his goods at his cus- 
tomary mark-up. As an example, sup- 
pose he marked up his hammers 30 
per cent. On a hammer costing him 
$1 he would make 30 cents gross. If 
he substitutes a hammer that costs him 
50 cents, on the same percentage of 
mark-up, he has cut both his profit and 
his dollar volume in half. 


We found that retailers in our line, 


almost without exception, failed to 
consider that movement of goods re- 
quired methods of merchandising dif- 
ferent from those required to sell many 
other commodities. They were hearing 
a great deal about the power of mass 
distribution as applied to foods and 
clothing; they read the advertisements 
of the chains offering the lure of low 
prices on innumerable items, and 
they atempted to adopt similar meth- 
ods. As a result, they found their 
profits and volume dwindling, regard- 
less of the price inducements they were 
able to offer, even when they sold as 
many items as they did formerly. 

The reason is plain. If you offer a 
man one shirt at $3, or two for $5, he 
is likely to accept the second proposi- 
tion because he can profitably add two 
shirts to his supply. The same influ- 
ence holds: good in selling foods and 
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everything else that is consumed or 
soon worn out, and with all goods of 
the kind the price is found to influ- 
ence the demand strongly. But in sell- 
ing tools, the price has little or no 
creative influence on the total volume. 
If a man needs a nai) hammer, no 
price inducement is likely to influence 
him to buy two. Furthermore, all 
good tools last a long time; many of 
them are never worn out. We may 
then safely assume that the total vol- 
ume of most hardware items is not 
strongly influenced by price, and that 
all cut prices can do is to take busi- 
ness away from one independent deal- 
er and give it to another or a chain 
store. 


Shows Value of Advertising 


In our hammer retailing at 75 cents 
we have given the dealer a product 
with which he can compete with the 
mass distributors. It is true that we 
have offered him the same item for 
many years; but now he has the influ- 
ence of national advertising and Plumb 
good will behind the item. It is usual 
for mass distributors to sell a forged 
nail hammer of approximately the 
same size for from 60 to 80 cents. 
When hammers of the kind are com- 
pared merely by their appearance, it is 
likely that the average buyer would be 
influenced solely by the price, although 
the dealer might recommend the bet- 
ter tool. But we have shown by many 
tests that the average purchaser would 
rather pay 85 cents for a hammer 
made by Plumb than 60 cents for a 
similar-appearing tool under an un- 
familiar brand, the actual value of 
which would be very uncertain. 
Therefore, on our cheapest nail ham- 
mer, we have offered the hardware re- 
tailer a proposition with which he can 
beat chain store competition. 

If our plan to demonstrate trading 
up had done nothing more than to 
convince a great many retailers of the 
value of our advertising and good will, 
it would have been worth more than 
its cost. It is amazing how the obses- 
sion for low prices blotted every other 
consideration from the minds of many 
wholesalers and retailers. 

The average retailer did not realize 
he had a marked advantage in that a 
purchaser could not buy Plumb tools 
in any chain store; but our complete 
line was not offered in a manner to 
demonstrate the value of this fact to 
him. Even four years ago, before the 
mass distributors got into their pres- 
ent stride, our investigators found 
about nine times out of ten a dealer 
or his clerk would pass out the cheap- 
est forged hammer in stock when a 
hammer was called for. To the deal- 
er, it seemed that we had reached an 
eta of demoralized prices; he knew 


the trading-down process. 


PLUME 
“Trading Up” Unit 
overcomes 
CHAIN STORE 
COMPETITION 
It demonstrates your 


knowledge of values 
and service 


HOWING cheap touls to customers, without comparing 
them with better tools, thraws sales te the cheap hues 
and loses muneyv for sou, : 


(ne sour hnowteduve of volaex and service to sell quality tol. 
ive your eustomers a chance to compare salues, Give them 


an oppartanity to “trade up” on their tool purchases. 


Poople are constantly grading up their pucetianes. His human 
nature te compare and «cleet the better articke—shether it be 


motor ear. hat, clothiag ... or fardware. + 


Plumib’s jo. as a quality tual maker, ix to help sou increase 
your sales af standard quatits beands.~of high-grade, profit- 


heuring items which ineresse your dollar profits. 


The new Phamb “Pradiag Up” Unit is designed to de this. 


One dozen Plamh Nail Haumer« of four different price 
ranges. packed in a single carton, with a counter display which 
fiolis a hammer of cach grade. 

The verv eoutrast of the actual tools, the cuuvineing “reasons 
whe” given on the display ~—steer the niajority of sales te the 
quality items, Ht ~teades up” your entire hammer business. 
Prove this vaursrlf. Order “Vrading Up” Unit Ne. 1, Di-- 
play the Silent Salesusan on your counter or display table, asd 
chevk all soles to see if vour volume is not going to the higher- 


grade hammers. 


The Plamb Trading Up” Unita. is offered 
through legitimate jobbers te legitimate dealers, 
Plumb does not sell to catalog houses. or chain stores. 
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@ Hardware salesmen sold the proposition on first call to 
seven out’of ten retailers on the average. 


that a hammer with a cast head is 
never satisfactory, so he offered the 


cheapest forged hammer he could find. 
This certainly indicates that the busi- 


ness of the average retailer has suf- 
fered, not so much from chain com- 


petition, as from a demoralized state 
of mind which caused him to follow 
the lead of the chains in trading down 
the dollar value of merchandise. 


It is inevitable that mass distribu- 


tion should trade down in merchan- 
dising. The public has been educated 


to look to the chains for “savings,” 


and a chain store must trade on price 
to get the business. Competition be- 


tween mass distributors encourages 

Outward 
appearance and a price tag make up 
their selling appeal. This is one of 


the reasons we decided to throw in 


our lot with the independent distribu- 


tors. 

We could not see how merchandis- 
ing our goods on price could do any- 
thing but destroy the good will and 


reputation for quality we had been 
building up for many years. Further- 
more, we could not find where the 
mass distributors could save enough in 
distribution to offer the public, in the 
long run, any actual worth-while sav- 
ing, because they do not eliminate any 
of the functions of distribution. 

There is another important factor 
in merchandising, frequently ignored 
in considering mass distribution. It is 
fundamental human desires which trad- 
ing down cannot gratify. We see evi- 
dences of these desires on every hand 
in merchandising, and they are the re- 
sult of intelligent reasoning, the pride 
of possession and experience. The 
trained mechanic will not buy anything 
but tools of the best quality. The 
man who makes a hobby of carpenter- 
ing invariably has a certain pride in 
owning fine tools. The purchaser of 
the cheapest tools soon learns that it 
is impossible to do good work with 
them. He may begin by selecting a 

(Continued on page 96) 
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PURCHASER’S NAME AND ABDRESS 


Conese 


MAIL THIS REPORT EVERY MONDAY FOR THE PREVIOUS WEEK 


Every purchaser will receive a letter of appreciation. 
Every purchaser will receive additional letters, each following fes2on dracting her to your store 
This is reai a Do you share. Send the report reguiarly. eae 


From this weekly report the manufacturer readily sees which styles, colors, fabrics and sizes are in demand and 
which are failing to meet favor and governs his production accordingly. 


How Printz-Biederman Checks 
Demand on Style Merchandise 


PLAN that enables the manufac- 
turer to keep close check on 
consumer acceptance of a style 
line and consequently is of in- 

calculable value to him, his salesmen 
and dealers, to say nothing of the con- 
sumers themselves, has been success- 
fully worked out and employed during 
the past several years by the Printz- 
Biederman Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of ‘“Printzess’ coats, 
suits and ensembles for women. 

Briefly the plan is to obtain a week- 
ly sales report from dealers, showing 
the style, cloth and size of each gar- 
ment sold. Furnished such informa- 
cion, the manufacturer readily sees 
which styles, colors, fabrics and sizes 
are in demand and which are failing 
co meet favor, governs his production 
accordingly, thus keeping the trade 
supplied with popular numbers and 
avoiding mark-downs on the less 
popular ones. 

The plan seems very simple but how 
to get these weekly reports from deal- 
ers was not so simple. The solution 
of this phase of the problem brought 
other developments which entailed 


Weekly reports from dealers tell this manufacturer 
which styles and materials are the best sellers. By 
clearing the information in these reports to all 
dealers, the trade can avoid mark-downs, and un- 
popular numbers can be eliminated in production. 


BY J. F. KERWIN 


more detail for the dealer, but 
which, in return, repaid him in the 
form of direct-mail from the manu- 
facturer to his customers. 

In addition to making the weekly 
report of style, cloth and size sold, 
the dealer now reports the name and 
address of the customer who made 
the purchase. 

All this is made as easy as possible 
for him. Each “'Printzess’” garment 
bears a tag on one side of which cloth 
number and style number are printed 
and on the opposite side, spaces for 
noting the purchaser's mame and 


address, the date and by whom sold. 
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All the salesman need do at the time 
the sale is made is detach this ticket 
and jot down the customer’s name and 
address. The weekly report is then 
made from the collection of such tags 
from garments sold during the week. 

It might well be added that this tag 
also carries helpful sales information. 
A glance at the tag furnishes the sales- 
man something to say other than the 
usual: i think that looks just swell 
on you.” For example, one tag states 
that the fabric of the garment to which 
it is attached is sheen worsted, the fur 
is lapin, the color is black, and ‘The 
serviceable street coat introduces dis- 
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Fabric—Sheen Worsted. 
Far--Lapin. 
Color—Black. 


The serviceable street ‘enat: intro-- 
duces distinctive detail in its fab- 
ric matifs applied te side and hack 
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adds to its charm. Very wearable. 
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The Printzess tag does more than give 

style, cloth, price and size; it also 

carries helpful sales information which 

furnishes the salesman something 
to say. 


unctive detail in its fabric motifs ap- 
plied to side and back panels. The 
throw scarf collar adds to its charm. 
Very wearable. Full lined.” 

The dealer is supplied a pad of 
weekly report blanks and a supply of 
envelopes. He makes the report in 
duplicate and retains the copy for his 
own files. Spaces are provided for the 
firm name, city and week ending, then 
for the style, cloth, and size of each 
garment, the name and address of the 
purchaser. At the bottom of the form, 
the dealer is reminded to “Mail this 
report every Monday for the previous 
week” and is encouraged to do so by 
the assurance that: ‘Every purchaser 
will receive a letter of appreciation. 
Every purchaser will receive additional 
letters each following season directing 
her to your store. This is real co- 
operation. Do your share. Mail the 
report regularly.” 

When such a report reaches the fac- 
tory the information is first transferred 
to a dealer’s card record. Each dealer 
has such a card with sufficient spaces 
to hold a record of his sales for at 
least one season. The name of the 
salesman who calls on the dealer is also 
on the card. 

The dealer’s report is then sent to 
the tabulating department, where the 
information concerning style, cloth and 
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The advertising department promptly forwards a letter of appreciation 
and suggestion to each purchaser reported on the dealer’s weekly report. 
It is said that a large percentage write for the style book mentioned. 


size is tabulated with that from other 
dealers all over the country. This is 
for the benefit of the production de- 
partment. 

Finally, the dealer's report is for- 
warded to the salesman in his territory, 
together with a report of reorders, 
shipments, cancellations and returns of 
all dealers in his territory. This in- 
formation, supplemented by his record 
of original sales to his dealers, enables 
him to keep practically a perpetual in- 
ventory of his dealers’ stocks. 

In the meantime, the advertising de- 
partment has promptly forwarded a let- 
ter of appreciation and suggestion to 
each purchaser reported, This letter, 
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processed and filled in on fine, femi- 
nine stationery, compliments the pur- 
chaser on her good taste and judgment 
in having chosen a “'Printzess” gar- 
ment, assures her of utmost satisfac- 
tion, and proposes to place her name 
on the mailing list to receive new 
fashion books from time to time, if she 
desires. It is said that a large percent: 
age of them write for the style book. 

At the beginning of ‘the following 
season, another letter is sent the pur- 
chaser, reminding her of the approach 
of another season, expressing apprecia- 
tion of her previous purchase, and in- 
forming her that the new garments are 
being shown at her local dealer's, 
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whose name is filled in. This letter is 
accompanied by a folder presenting the 
outstanding numbers in the new sea- 
son’s styles. 

A copy goes to the dealer, with a 
form letter from the manufacturer, tell- 
ing him the letter has just been mailed 
to his customers and reminding him to 
keep on making his reports promptly. 

The plan is presented to dealers by 
salesmen who tell them its many bene- 
fits and of numerous dealers who have 
found it helpful. This not only wins 
the cooperation of old dealers, but is 
also used in signing up new ones. 

At the time a dealer's first shipment 
of merchandise is forwarded a form 
letter is sent him, with blanks and en- 
velopes for sending in his weekly re- 
ports. The letter emphasizes the ad- 
vantages of the plan and urges close 
cooperation. In case the dealer does 
not send in reports or becomes negli- 
gent about sending them in promptly, 
he is sent another letter and the sales- 
man in his territory is also notified to 
take the matter up with him per- 
sonally. 


Plan Benefits All 


“The plan has proved to be of great 
value to everyone concerned,” M. N. 
Unger, vice-president and director of 
sales, said. “Its value to the dealer is 
obvious. We circularize his customers 
with high-grade direct-mail several 
times and direct them to his store by 
name. We thus assure the purchaser 
that the manufacturer stands back of 
the garment she purchased. 

“One of its greatest benefits is that 
it enables us to plan production intel- 
ligently. One can never be quite sure 
how a given style, fabric or color is 
going to take or how long it will re- 
main popular, if it becomes so. By 
tabulating these reports from all over 
the country we know that a certain 
style in a certain color is going well, 
and we feel safe in ordering more of 
that fabric and color and in cutting a 
few thousand more garments in that 
style. At the same time we probably 
find that another style and color are 
not selling as well as we had expected. 
If so, we don’t have to wait until we 
decide dealers are not going to reorder 
before we know this fact; we see it 
emphasized from week to week as the 
season advances. Therefore, we don’t 
make up any more of that number, or 
if we do, we make fewer. That en- 
ables us to avoid mark-downs, always 
a serious factor in any style line. 

“Another very important feature of 
the plan is the help it gives our sales- 
men and, therefore, ourselves. By 
keeping up their records from the in- 
formation we furnish they can know 
what stock each dealer has and what 
success he is having in selling each 


number. They can use this informa- 
tion in many ways. 

‘For example, one salesman noticed 
that a certain number was selling very 
readily in his territory. He immediate- 
ly checked over his orders and found 
that several of his dealers had not 
stocked this number at all. He then 
sent them a hasty note, together with 
color cards and a sketch of the style, 
and obtained orders by mail from most 
of them. They profited, the salesman 
profited, and we profited. Incidental- 
ly, many of them thanked the salesman 
for the suggestion. 

“Another salesman noticed that a 
dealer in one town was doing particu- 
larly well with one style, whereas a 
dealer in a nearby town was selling 
very few of that style. He told the 
dealer how well his neighbor was do- 
ing with that number, and asked why 
it wasn’t going well in his town, too. 
A little effort brought good results. 


“A little different example was that . 
of a salesman who found that one of | 


his customers was having poor success 
with an outstanding style that others 


were reordering. On investigation he 
found this merchant had priced the 
garment at $22, whereas others were 
selling it at $25. He hadn't sold 
one. The salesman knew that a mer- 
chant in a town just thirty miles away 
was selling this number right along at 
$25, and it occurred to him that this 
was a case of lack of confidence in the 
salability of this particular style. He 
prevailed upon the merchant to exam- 
ine the garment more closely, to have 
it modeled in the presence of the 
salesmen, and to price it at $25. 

“The merchant did so and within 
ten days he reordered on that num- 
ber! 

“The intelligent salesman, by using 
these weekly reports, ties himself closer 
to his customers and gains their con- 
fidence and their respect for his sug- 
gestions. By relating such incidents as 
I have mentioned, he convinces a pros- 
pective customer we are as interested 
in helping him sell our merchandise 
as we are in selling to him, and that 
we are constantly on the alert to assist 
him in every way.” 


Sunset Pillows Tied Up with 
Sunset Limited in Novel Display 


LWAYS on the lookout for a 
good advertising idea, the Sun- 
set Feather Company of San 
Francisco made a very attrac- 
tive display of their products recently 
in their display booth in the San 


The Sunset Feather Company, San 
Francisco, borrowed a replica of the 
observation platform of the crack 
Southern Pacific train for an unusual 
display of their Sunset pillows at the 
San Francisco Furniture Exchange. 


Francisco Furniture Exchange Build- 
ing. 
Thousands have heard of the Sunset 
Limited, the crack Southern Pacific 
train, and so, in order to tie up the 
name Sunset pillows, and impress the 
name on visitors to the Exchange, the 
Sunset Feather Company borrowed a 
replica of the end of the observation 
car of this well-known train and 
placed it in their booth, where a most 
attractive display of Sunset pillows 
was made, as shown in the photo- 
graph. Even a Southern Pacific porter 
was on hand. 


“Travel in India” Campaign 
Starts in June 


The government-owned Indian State 
Railways will inaugurate an advertising 
campaign to promote travel in India 
in the United States commencing next 
une. 

Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to prepare and place the copy. Gen- 
eral travel and class magazines will be 
used. 

According to Aldrich Taylor, vice- 
president of Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc., 
the campaign will be run for an ex- 
perimental period of six months. Its 
success in that time will determine fur- 
ther appropriations. 
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C. C. Whistler, in charge of 
direct-mail activities for Delco- 
Light. 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


"Bargain 


A unique method of dram- 
atizing the value of direct 
mail employed at the 
recent Delco-Light con- 
vention enlisted the sup- 
port of the salesmen for 
this type of promotion. 
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Delco-Light Direct Mail Story 


HE Delco-Light Company has 

sold its sales organization on 

the use of direct-mail advertis- 

ing and has sold direct-mail 
advertising to its sales organization, 
and the method of accomplishing both 
purposes was as unique as it was 
effective. 

Regardless of how highly the ad- 
vertising department may value the 
direct-mail medium and regardless of 
how good such material may be or 
in what quantities it may be supplied, 
there is always the problem of how 
to get the dealers and salesmen to take 
it seriously and to use it to the best 
advantage. 

Delco-Light, in common with many 
other progressive manufacturers, has 
teached the conclusion that one of the 
best ways to accomplish this end is 
to make them pay for the service. 

“In previous years we had made no 


charge for the rather extensive direct- 
mail service which we furnished, but 
last year we determined to make at 
least a nominal charge in 1929,” C. 
C. Whistler, advertising and _sales- 
promotion manager, said. 

“As everyone who has tried it 
knows, and as others may suspect, it 
is necessary to employ some diplomacy 
and tact in making such a change. We 
had decided to present the new 
proposition to the sales representatives 
at Our January conventions, when we 
would have opportunity to tell them 
all about it personally, but just how 
to present it was not so easily de- 
cided. 

“We might have told them frankly 
that for years we had been furnishing 
them so much direct-mail entirely 
free of charge that we think direct- 
mail is of very definite value to them 
and that it seems only fair that they 
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bear at least a part of the cost. Or 
we might have been blunt about it 
and told them that we weren't so 
much interested in the cost as we were 
in making them appreciate what they 
were getting. 

“Neither presentation would have 
accomplished the threefold purpose 
which we had in mind. We wanted 
to present this phase of our advertis- 
ing in such a manner that they would 
be impressed by the importance of 
direct-mail in their selling operations, 
would get a broader and greater ap- 
preciation of the true money value of 
such material, and would buy it 
willingly. 

“In considering the cost of our 
direct mail we had been impressed by 
the fact that such advertising is just 
about the biggest bargain one can buy. 
We wished to sell direct-mail adver- 
tising to our sales organization at the 
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conventions. What more logical, 
then, than to stage a bargain sale? 

“That is just what we did—with a 
few variations to make it more inter- 
esting and impressive. 

“As that part of the discussion of 
advertising plans relating to direct 
mail was reached at each convention 
(several conventions were held in dif- 
ferent cities), a big chart was dis- 
played on the stage, bearing the 
words ‘Bargain Sale.’ 

“We told the salesmen that a bar- 
gain sale has an appeal to everyone 
and that they were going to be given 
an opportunity to share in one right 
there in the middle of the convention 
program.” 

In the meantime, a table, laden 
with merchandise, had been set out 
on the stage. 


$2.50 Neckties at 25 Cents 


Then the sale began. A _necktic 
which would retail regularly at $2.50 
was offered to the first man who 
reached the stage with a 25-cent piece. 
There were no casualties, but it ap- 
peared for a few moments that there 
would be several. Neckties proved to 
be best sellers at that price, so a couple 
of others were sold at the same figure. 

Boxes of cigars—smokeable ones, 
too—were offered next and at the 
same price. Twenty-five cents for a 
whole box of cigars! 

Perhaps the reader can imagine the 
stampede that occurred then, when the 
more timid ones had seen that there 
was no trick in the proposition! 

Then boxes of candy sold for a 
quarter apiece and new Rolmonicas at 
the same price. (This, by the way, 
was a one-price sale.) 

Finally, an envelope containing two 
$1 bills and a fifty-cent piece was 
offered the first man who reached the 
bargain table with a quarter in his 
hand. 

“After all this fun,” Mr. Whistler 
said, ‘“‘we asked them to analyze their 
reactions to the bargain sale and point- 
ed out that they had responded to an 
appeal to each of the five senses. The 
colorful ties had appealed to the sense 
of sight, the aroma of the cigars to 
the sense of smell, the candy to the 
sense of taste, the musical Rolmonicas 
to the sense of hearing, and the ‘long 
green’ of actual money to the sense of 
feeling. 

“There is a sixth sense,” the men 
were told, ‘‘and this sixth sense is of 
supreme importance to the man who 
sells merchandise. This sixth sense is 
the sense of judgment. 

“At this point a string which had 
been hanging down over the stage 
with a dollar bill attached to it was 
pulled and a large chart unrolled be- 
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fore the gathering. In the center of 
this chart were pasted three direct-mail 
pieces to be used during 1929 as a 
three-mailing campaign to ten pros- 
pects furnished each month by each 
selling man. Along the sides of the 
chart were ten sketches illustrating the 
various processes involved in the 
preparation and distribution of this 
material, and at the bottom was a 
sketch of the prospect and his wife 
seated at a table reading it by lamp- 
light. 

‘Then we told the dealers and sales- 
men that in 1929 each would pay one 
dollar a month for direct-mail ma- 


More Articles by 
John Allen Murphy 


John Allen Murphy, who has 
just completed a series of ar- 
ticles on “An Outline of 
Mergers” in this magazine, will 
continue to write on broad as- 
pects of current business prob- 
lems for SaLEs MANAGEMENT. 
In early issues he will discuss 
such subjects as the tendency 
toward licensing as a method 
for overcoming monopolies, the 
increasing importance of the 
investment trust with cooper- 
ative selling as a substitute for 
merging and the movement to- 
ward uniting for cooperative 
buying. 


terial on Delco-Light farm electric 
plants and one dollar a month for the 
direct mailings on D-L electric resi- 
dence water systems. And this, they 
were told, was what they would re- 
ceive for their dollar: 

“The services of a creative man in 
preparing the copy; the services of a 
high-grade illustrator; the best print- 
ing that money can buy; the services 
and facilities of the Delco-Light fac- 
tory mailing department; the services 
of the United States post office depart- 
ment; sixty cents’ worth of stamps; 
the transportation facilities of a fast 
mail train, and the services of a rural 
mail carrier. 

“In other words, the men were told 
they were offered the combined serv- 
ices of the United States Government, 
the railroads of the country and the 
Delco-Light Company—all for only 
one dollar a month.” 

“Is that a bargain?” they were 
asked. 

And the answer was a_ roaring, 
unanimous, “Yes!” 


The dealers and salesmen had been 
sold on direct mail and direct mail 
had been sold to them. Incidentally, 
they won’t soon forget the bargain 
sale! 

Under this new arrangement each 
dealer and salesman receives a folder 
each month, already addressed to the 
Delco-Light factory at Dayton, in 
which are spaces for entering the 
names of ten electric plant prospects 
and ten water system prospects. He 
fills in the names of his prospects and 
drops the folder into the mail, retain- 
ing a duplicate list for his own 
guidance in following up these pros- 
pects after the direct mail which wil! 
be sent them from the factory has 
done its work. 

This is repeated each month 
throughout the year. 

As in the past, all direct mail is 
being sent direct from the factory to 
the prospect. 


District Offices Collect 


The dealer is charged a dollar a 
month for each of the two classes of 
advertising material sent his prospects 
by mail. The two dollars are charged 
to the district office of the territory 
in which the selling man is located 
and the district offices collect from the 
men in the field. 

“We place a great deal of impor- 
tance on direct-mail advertising,’ Mr. 
Whistler said, ‘and we have already 
found that making this rather nominal 
charge for the material and the service 
has caused the dealers to revise their 
opinion of such publicity. Practically 
all the producers are using it and they 
are prompt in sending in their pros- 
pect lists each month. Now they 
know this material is costing them 
actual money, they are more careful to 
make good use of it.” 

All three of the pieces being used 
at present are self-mailer folders. 
handsomely and profusely illustrated 
in colors. Action is emphasized 
throughout in both illustrations and 
copy. 
“All in all, it has been our experi- 
ence that a direct-mail piece containing 
the brilliance and service of electricity 
or the convenience and_labor-saving 
of running water is one of the most 
effective of all forms of advertising 
that reach the farmer, who must strain 
his eyes to read it by the dim rays of 
an oil lamp.” 


Colton Agency Moves 


Wendell P. Colton Advertising 
Agency, for the past eighteen years 
located at 165 Broadway, will move 
May 1 to the Chanin Building, 122 
East Forty-second Street, New York. 
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Plough Chemical Repackages Entire 
Line as 1929 Campaign Breaks 


“ 


The Old 


IMULTANEOUS © with _ the 
launching of its $1,000,000 1929 
advertising campaign, the Plough 
Chemical Company, of Memphis, 
Tennessee, had completely repackaged 
its line of Black and White cosmetics. 

Interest in the new packages is 
widespread, according to D. W. 
Coutlee, advertising manager of the 
Plough company. Dealers are request- 
ing that old stock be exchanged for 
the newly packaged goods and a sub- 
stantial number of dealers have been 
added to the company’s list. 

“A consistent monthly increase is 
being shown, since we completed the 
repackaging and opened our new sales 
and advertising campaign in January,” 
Mr. Coutlee said. “Our series of ad- 
vertising and window displays is awak- 
ening interest never felt before in the 
Black and White line and we know 
that many customers who never bought 
our cosmetics before are being attrac- 
ted by the new packages.” 

The new packages are designed to 
meet more adequately the modern 
problems of advertising and merchan- 
dising. The Black and White line 
appears for the first time as a uni- 
formly dressed line of products. The 
new packaging has been extended to 
all features of the line. Bottle tops, 
labels and tubes, as well as boxes and 
cartons, have been refurbished. Tooth- 


BY BRUCE CROWELL 


Black and White prep- 
arations, now packaged 
as a family of products, 
will be promoted with 
country-wide advertis- 
ing campaign in 400 
newspapers, and a list of 
general magazines and 
farm papers. Tie - up 
campaign to dealers ex- 
tends company’s distri- 
bution and current sales 
are setting new record. 


brushes, toothpaste, shaving cream, 
face powder and talcum powder ap- 
pear in new dress and almond cream 
and perfume bottles bear new labels. 

The new packages have a_ back- 
ground of rich, poppy red, with a 
stippled surface, on which appear white 
lilies, outlined in black. The Black 
and White trade-mark is retained as a 
feature of the design, but it is less 
conspicuous than formerly. 

A full-page color advertisement an- 
nounced the new packages to the con- 
sumer in the American Weekly for 
March 31. Tie-up promotion went to 
dealers preceding this consumer ap- 
peal. 

More than 400 newspapers in 216 
principal cities and towns from coast 
to coast have been chosen to carry the 
campaign. Black and White advertise- 
ments will appear at least twice a week 
in these papers, over the entire year. 
Rotogravure sections of newspapers in 
the larger cities will also be used to 
advertise the Black and White line. 

Supplementing the newspaper cam- 
paign will be a general magazine and 
a farm paper campaign. 

Many dealers’ helps are also includ- 
ed in the advertising and merchandis- 
ing campaign plans. Any Plough 
dealer may avail himself of a free 
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mailing list letter service. Letters, 
using the dealer’s name, are mailed 
from the factory. 

Window and counter displays, de- 
signed around the mew package, are 
sent with orders of Black and White 
goods. Electroplate advertisements, 
with space for insertion of the dealer's 
name and address, are furnished deal- 
ers upon request. Art calendars, 
package enclosures and a series of 
beauty help booklets are among other 
dealer helps offered by the Plough 
company. 

The theme of the 1929 advertising 
copy for Black and White products is 
an appeal to every woman’s desire to 
be more beautiful. Package enclosures 
furnished to dealers bear the title 
“How to Attain Complexion Beauty” 
and ‘The Way to Beauty.” 

The Plough Chemical Company has 
grown from a one-man concern with 
assets of $125 in 1910, to one of the 
leading national advertisers of the 
South, with assets, at the close of 1928, 
of $6,461,229. Five years ago the 
trade-mark, patent rights and good 
will of the company were appraised 
at $2,255,039. Since sales for 1928 
amounted to two and one-half times 
the volume of 1923 sales, present 
value of the firm’s good will is esti- 
mated to be in excess of $5,000,000. 


Personalities and 
the Public: 


Some Aspects of Testimonial 
Advertising” 


BY STANLEY RESO 


President |]. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York City 


“Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo Green and son 
Horace of here spent Sunday with Mr. 
and Mrs. Seth Durkee of Pound Center.” 


HIS type of news item has 

appeared millions of times in 

small-town and country news- 

papers. For generations it has 
been the backbone of rural journalism. 
Country editors said, ‘People like to 
read about other people.” They were 
right. 

Within the last few years most of 
the great editors of the world have 
accepted that aphorism and applied it 
to their powerful publications with 
millions of circulation. 

“People like to read about other 
people.” That simple discovery has 
changed the complexion of every ex- 
isting medium through which public 
opinion is formed. It has affected 
profoundly the editing of newspapers, 
magazines, books, lectures, movies and 
the radio. It has raised uP an army 
of publicity men, propagandists, ‘“‘pub- 
lic relations counsellors” and ‘‘ghost 
writers.” 

“People like to read about other 
people.” Like all other great discov- 
eties, a simple one in retrospect. 

Primarily it is true because people 
understand other people. Before 
printing was invented, even before 
language was evolved, people were 
thrown in contact with other people. 
People understood personalities before 
there was any social structure or code 
of laws. 

Abstract concepts came so much 
later in human development that they 
are hard for the average mind to grasp. 
Virtues and vices were always personi- 


*Address delivered before J. Walter 
Thompson Company executives at weekly 
meeting, March 28th, 1929. 


fied in ancient religions, 
sagas and folk tales. The 
drama as we know it today 
evolved from the miracle 
and morality plays in which 
all human qualities were 
represented as people. 

What does the aver- 
age person remember most 
vividly about the Bible? 
The passages and events he 
connects with some person. 
Adam, Cain, Noah, Joseph, Jonah, 
Moses, Solomon—and dozens of 
other vivid biblical personalities— 
have for centuries kindled the im- 
agination of millions. 

_Many of us are hazy on the details 
of their military strategy, but we can- 
not forget Napoleon’s hand in his 
coat, Hannibal directing his elephants 
over the Alps, Caesar’s “Veni, Vidi, 
Vici,’ Alexander's wish for more 
worlds to conquer, Washington’s wig 
and Grant's cigar. 

To the average mind all history, all 
human progress, is far less a succes- 
sion of events than a procession of 
colorful personalities. 

How many can remember how long 
it took Lindbergh to reach Le Bourget 
field or whether his plane had one 
motor or more? But who can forget 
his two ham sandwiches and his lack 
of pajamas? I suppose there are en- 
gineers in this country possessing more 
knowledge of the science of aero- 
dynamics than Lindbergh. But the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics quite prop- 
erly valued Lindbergh’s services above 
those of the ablest technicians. In 
thirty-three hours a shy young man 
advanced the popular acceptance of 
flying by at least five years. 
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There are three other basic reasons 
why people like to read about other 
people. One is curiosity—love of 
gossip—desire to know “how the 
other half lives.” The movie fan 
wants to know what his idols eat for 
breakfast. A newspaper of mass cir- 
culation prints voluminous _ society 
news, whereas society enjoys plays and 
stories in which humbler aspects of 
life are depicted. 

The spirit of emulation is another 
reason why people want to know 
about other people. We want to copy 
those whom we deem superior in taste 
or knowledge or experience. The 
desire to emulate is stronger in women 
than in men. Lombroso, the cele- 
brated psychologist, explains it in 
terms of woman's ability to excite her 
imagination with external objects. It 
enables her to become princess or 
movie queen by using the cold cream 
or toilet soap they recommend. 

Finally, people are eternally search- 
ing for authority. Democracy, even in 
name, is new. Royalty, aristocracy, 
feudalism, dominated the world for 
scores of centuries, instilling in the 
masses a sense of inferiority and an 
instinctive veneration for “their bet- 
ters." This respect for authority is 
so little discriminating that we seti- 
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Meeting the Occasion—Year after Year 


When the Bankers Trust Company decided to give its customers, stockholders and organization 


a clear picture of the growth of a great institution, they engaged expert service to help them present 
their ideas. 


Under the Bankers Trust Company’s supervision, the right motion picture for the purpose was 
planned and produced on schedule. 


The completed picture was shown in celebration of the 25th anniversary of the company. 


Motion pictures of the right kind offer the clearest, quickest way to make effective impressions 
that carry conviction and supply proof. 


Jam Handy Picture Service is organized to produce pictures that clearly present good ideas, 
for the occasion or for the years. Twelve years of successful experience has developed a_ skilled 
staff of over a hundred persons highly specialized in making industrial motion pictures and other 
lighted pictures for sales and service education and instruction. 


On the technical side, Jam Handy Picture Service has the largest studios and laboratories in 
the world devoted exclusively to the production of commercial pictures and is producing on a scale 
that gives you the benefit of production economies. 


Every picture we have ever produced has helped to accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 


Newspapers’ Film Corporation 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


NEW YORK, GRAYBAR BLDG. — DAYTON, 887 REIBOLD BLDG. — DETROIT, GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
REGIONAL SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE JU. S. 


STILL AND MOTION PICTURES — PROJECTORS — ANIMATED DRAWINGS — SCREENS — SLIDEFILMS 
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ously listen to a motor maker's opin- 
ions of history, an inventor's dicta on 
religion and a theatrical producer's 
theories on education. 

The public hunger for personalities 
is so insistent that no successful editor 
dares to ignore it. It has revolution- 
ized the technique of newspaper and 
magazine publishing. 

The success of leading tabloid 
newspapers probably is not due pri- 
marily to size, format or sensational- 
ism. They prosper because the news 
is presented in terms of people— 
and photographs intensify the reality 
and intimacy of the personal approach. 


The Appeal of the “Real” 


The confession magazines cater to 
the human fondness for intimate gos- 
sip about ostensibly real people. 
Without the first person they would 
fail. The success magazines present 
glimpses of the great man’s humble 
beginnings. The leading trade papers 
teach, not through abstractions, but 
through the experiences of successful 
men. The same is true of farm papers. 
The decorating magazines present 
photographs of real homes and real 
gardens, telling who their owners are. 

The editor who merely selects from 
material submitted to him is obsolete. 
Today he decides what subjects he 
wants for articles and stories and has 
them written to order. 

He often suggests plots for short 
stories and serialized novels, specifying 
the number of words and tone desired. 
In the case of articles, he selects a 
personality that will appeal to the pub- 
lic and has that person write the article 
if possible. It often happens that the 
big name is not coupled with writing 
talent, in which case the article is writ- 
ten by a staff specialist. Sometimes 
the real author's name appears in small 
type, ‘as told to Richard Roe,” but 
frequently this is omitted. 

In the March issue of Scribner's 

there is an article on this subject by 
Frederick Van de Water. While his 
name is well known to the public, 
much of his literary output is signed 
by the unliterary great. He says: “An 
editor wishes to see his magazine's 
issues studded with big names. 
He seeks articles by famous authori- 
ties, commenting upon conditions, 
crises, advances in their chosen fields. 
Left to themselves, such persons 
would produce work typical of authori- 
ties, technical, clumsy, impossible from 
the popular periodical viewpoint, or 
else decline to write at all.’ But the 
writers assigned by the editor produce 
acceptable articles, essays, memoirs 
and autobiographies to be signed by 
the big names. 

Van de Water estimates that at least 
five out of eight contributions appear- 


ing in magazines under prominent 
non-literary names were possible only 
because editors supplied the trained 
writing ability. 

A great percentage of the contents 
of a newspaper is signed by non- 
writers. In addition to the articles 
signed by pugilists and golf, tennis 
and baseball players who did not write 
them, there are syndicated features by 
authorities who delegated the writing, 
the speeches and interviews of promi- 
nent men written by their secretaries, 
and even the real interviews are altered 
and often improved by the reporters. 

The attitude of big business and big 
business men, formerly aloof, has suc- 
cumbed to public curiosity. Articles 
and interviews are given out. Natural- 
ly the services of trained writers are 
enlisted to present this material in the 
most interesting form, although it may 
be signed by others. 

The progress of talking pictures 
has introduced a new element—unseen 
talkers and singers. Some established 
screen favorites do not have voices 
which register well on the microphone, 
so they move their lips while others 
sing or talk for them. 


Public Wants Personalities 


It is clear, then, that the public 
wants its news, education and enter- 
tainment conveyed to it through the 
medium of personalities who are re- 
garded as authorities in their respec- 
tive fields. If these authorities do not 
volunteer their services, they are 
sought out and engaged. If they lack 
self-expression, the deficiency is sup- 
plied. 

Since the featuring of prominent 
people has become an integral part 
of almost every editorial program, it 
is logical for advertising to study the 
possibilities of presenting its messages 
through people to whom the public 
will listen with interest and respect. 
Advertising is in direct competition 
with editorial features for the reader's 
attention. If it compares unfavorably 
with the reading matter in color, ap- 
peal or authority, it simply is not 
doing justice to the advertiser’s inter- 
ests. When practically every publica- 
tion of large circulation relies on 
personalities to secure and _ hold 
readers, it is obvious that the public 
will relish personalities when properly 
employed in advertising. 

Testimonial advertising is not by 
any means equally applicable to all 
products. And when it is employed, 
it should be prepared even more care- 
fully and conscientiously, if possible, 
than ordinary advertisements. When 
the names and reputations of living 
people are associated with products in 
advertisements, they must be protected, 
as well as the interests of the public, 


the advertiser, publisher and agency: 

Of course there have been abuses 
and misuses of testimonial advertis- 
ing, some of them flagrant, just as 
there have been of every other type 
of advertising. No scrupulous man 
would defend the sins committed in 
the name of testimonials any more 
than he would condone abuses in 
other forms of advertising. 

Needless to say, any advertised 
article must be a good product, 
whether testimonials are used or not. 

In using testimonials it is important 
to observe the canons of good taste. 
A testimonial advertisement may pass 
muster legally and technically, yet 
offend the reader through its crudity 
or lack of sincerity. 


Should Use Product 


People whose testimonials are pub- 
lished unquestionably should use the 
product advertised. And their en- 
dorsements should be expressions of 
their real opinion of the product. 

Must testimonials be spontaneous 
and unsolicited to be legitimate? The 
answer is that very little that is worth 
while in this world is secured without 
solicitation. Sales volume, charity 
funds, wives, even justice, are obtained 
by asking for them, not waiting for 
them to happen. 

Securing unsolicited testimonials is 
a matter that takes care of itself. Every 
conspicuous testimonial advertiser is 
deluged with offers of endorsements 
from the great and near-great and 
would-be-great who want to break into 
print. Even if some of this spon- 
taneous material is otherwise usable, 
it must be checked carefully to see if 
the testimonials are really sincere. 

An editor is overwhelmed with un- 
solicited manuscripts, but has to go 
out and secure the type of material 
he needs, signed by the personalities 
he wants. The director of a testi- 
monial campaign follows the same 
policy. In addition, he must make 
certain that the testimonials reflect the 
genuine belief of the endorsers. 

Must testimonials be secured with- 
out payment to the endorser to be 
legitimate? Some of the most suc- 
cessful testimonial campaigns ever run 
have featured hundreds of personal- 
ities, none of whom were paid. It 
happened that they were people to 
whom publicity was of value. Other 
very successful campaigns have used a 
few names at a considerable cost. It 
happened that they were not interested 
in publicity. 

To secure testimonials under the 
very rigid code of laws, ethics, good 
taste and advertising skill that must be 
followed requires time and cooperation 
on the part of the endorser. It is 

(Continued on page 108) 


Frank Richards Writes a 


Letter to Retail Salesmen 


BY FRANK G. RICHARDS 
First Vice-President in Charge of Sales, John B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


To Stetson Salesmen: 


LWAYS sell a man as though 
he were a brother and a per- 
sonal friend. Feel that when 
the customer leaves, the next 

time he makes a purchase he will 
seek you out. Too often customers are 
sold “just a hat”; too seldom, “‘a dress 
idea.” If you can show a man a hat 
in the price, class and size that he 


needs without asking the size he wears 
or the price he wishes to pay, you will 
have smoothed the road for a sale. 

Never sell a man a hat that is too 
small for him; it makes him look ridic- 
ulous and loses his confidence in you. 
Keep before your consciousness the 
fact that ‘“‘a mirror moves more men 
than a moving mouth.” Concentrate 
on the customer’s type. Try and visual- 
ize his appearance in a new hat. Con- 
centrate all your conversation upon 
“hats” rather than “politics” or “the 
race track.” Get the prospect to think 
with you that a hat is a point of ap- 
pearance that woman thought of be- 
fore man; that a hat affects a man’s 
personality more than anything he 
wears. 

It is the problem of the salesman to 
overcome sales resistance when the 
style changes from year to year. It is 
comparatively easy to sell the naturally 
stylish man the latest mode of the sea- 
son. It is more difficult to sell the 
conservative man a style with which 
he is unfamiliar. If he at first rebels 
at the innovation, explain that the 
new hat is something that he will 
learn to like; if he selects an unbecom- 
ing style advise that this is a mode 
which is frequently disappointing 
after a short time wear. 

Remember that a hat bought early 
in the spring will later be worn with- 
out an overcoat, and that a headpiece 
purchased in the fall will, of necessity, 
be worn with an overcoat during the 
winter months. You must visualize 
how both hats will look—one with 
and one without the overcoat. 

Go where the crowds go; note other 
competing styles at the clubs and res- 
taurants. Always be sure that you 
know more about the product you are 
selling than the man who is trying on 
your samples. If you have a pleasant 
personality, are a good judge of human 
nature and a clever conversationalist it 
will work in your favor. But in the 
last analysis you will fail if you are 
not thoroughly conversant with the 
goods you are selling. 
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Life’s Fresh Air Camp, which plays 
host to 1,200 boys and girls each sum- 
mer, will spend $50,000 this year for 
current expenses and improvements 
including a swimming pool and new 
cottages. 


BY 
ALFRED MORSE 


© J. C. Allen — Ewing Galloway 


Arts and crafts are an important 
part of the recreational program 
at both boys’ and girls’ camps. 
The market for this type of 
material is large. 


What the Camp Market Spends 
for Equipment and Supplies 


ORKING a sales force of 

twelve men out of its seven 

branches and under the 

supervision of a camp de- 
partment sales manager, is the manner 
in which a nationally known house, 
Francis H. Leggett and Company, dis- 
tributors of Premier brand food prod- 
ucts, successfully sells the fast-growing 
camp market. 

Representing an annual expenditure 
of $293,080,950 for food, equipment 
and clothes, the camp market breaks 
down into five logical divisions: the 
junior private camps, junior public 
camps, adult private camps, adult pub- 
lic camps, motor camps and _ hikers. 
To sell this market, some concerns like 
A. G. Spalding and Brothers, sporting 
goods, and McCarthy and Simon, 
clothes outfitters, go direct to the 
camper. The other method of selling 


is through contacting the camp direc- 
tors, buyers or dieticians, as do Francis 
H. Leggett and Company and S. Gum- 
pert Company, Inc., makers of desserts 
and specialties. 

While the type of product and its 
cost vary the sales approach necessary, 
and the extent of the camp market 
for the four above-mentioned com- 
panies, none of them has made the 
mistake of one prominent manufac- 
turer who for fifteen years has been 
trying to sell the camp market, with 
various camp departments and sales 
representative out in the field, only to 
find he never made a dollar’s worth 
of profit out of the camp business. 
This manufacturer had been spending 
all his sales efforts going after a por- 
tion of the camp market which repre- 
sents only 5 per cent of the total camp 
business. The other 95 per cent, the 
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far more promising share of the mar- 
ket, he had ignored. 

One of the most important points 
in connection with a study of the camp 
market is the gaining, on the part of 
the saies manager, of an adequate con- 
ception of the difference between the 
junior public camp and the junior 
private camp as potential outlets for 
goods. The junior private camp 1s 
organized as a commercial enterprise. 
The selling season for these camps 1s 
concentrated within a period of from 
three to six weeks; what is not sold 
during that time must be carried over 
until the following year. 

The junior public camps, on the other 
hand, are run on a non-profit basis 
and are wholly or partially financed by 
public funds. These camps, which 
number approximately 4,000 at the 
present time (scattered all over the 
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eJust try to write a description of 
this chair that will convey as much 
in a moment as the Photograph 


gives ata glance 


y isn’t a picture ot 
a chair. It is a photo- 
graph. There’s a world 
of difference! The 
people who will buy 
what you want to sell 
have faith in photog- 
raphy. To them a 
photograph isn’t just 
a “pretty picture.” It 
is the real thing! Use 
photographs and build 
believability ! 
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An Analysis of the Camp Market With Estimated Annual 
Expenditures for Food, Clothes and Equipment* 


Notes on the Merchandise Tabulation 

(1) Buy locally, en route. Use small 
can and small package staples. Also spe- 
cial foods of light weight and small bulk. 

(2) Staples, meats, groceries generally 
- contracted for in advance of season and 
ordered in as needed. Credit, individual ; 
generally not listed in commercial credit 
agencies. Use highest grade merchandise. 

(3) Same as (2) except that a little 
cheaper merchandise is used and credit 
ratings can very often be obtained through 
the regular agencies. 

(4) Some camps are of unusually large 
size. The food bill of one such camp in 
the Northeastern United States runs over 
$57,000 for the summer season. Meat is 
by far the biggest single item in this pat- 
ticular camp and in many others like it, 
amounting to three times the grocery bill. 


(5) This is the item that many depart- 


ment stores, sporting goods houses, out- 
fitting specialists and others have aimed at 


* Tabulation Courtesy Ben Solomon, 
“Camp Life.” 


FOOD CLOTHES EQUIPMENT 

Motor Jr. Pr. Campers” $ 2,550,000 | Jr. Pr. Campers $ 850,000 
Campers’ $22,500,000 | Jr. Pr. Camp Staff 340,000 | Jr. Pr. Camp Staff 340,000 
Hikers! 2,700,000 | Adult Visitors 340,000 | Adult Visitors 170,000 
Jr. Pub. Campers® 12,000,000 | Jr. Pub. Campers 12,000,000 
Bought Jr. Pub. Camp Staff 900,000 | Jr. Pub. Camp Staff 600,000 
by Jr. Pub. Camp Visitors 2,400,000 | Jr. Pub. Camp Visitors 1,600,000 
Campers Adult Campers’ 6,875,000 | Adult Campers 2,750,000 
Adult Camp Staff 75,000 | Adult Camp Staff 75,000 
Motor Campers® 60,000,000 | Motor Campers 30,000,000 

Hikers’ 45,625,000 | Motor Car Camp 
—_—_—_——_——- Equipment 40,000,000 
$25,200,000 Hikers 15,250,000 

Jr. Private 

Camps? $ 6,015,450 $131,105,000 $103,635,000 
Bought Jr. Public Jr. Pr. Camps $ 1,572,500 
by the Camps* 18,144,000 Jr. Pub. Camps 2,800,000 
Camp Adult Adult Camps 700,000 
Owners Camps* 1,790,250 Motor Camps 1,500,000 
$25,949,700 $6,572,500 
Food $51,149,700 | Clothes $131,105,000 | Equipment $110,207,500 


in an endeavor to secure ‘camp’ business. 
In this amount is included the official uni- 
forms of each camp and the various items 
of clothing the camper is more or less 
obliged to bring. See comments in article 
in this division. 

(6) Many of these campers are, of 
course, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and Camp 
Fire Girls, who buy through their official 
equipment departments or through desig- 
nated outfitters. Then again there are many 
“under-privileged” campers whose clothes 
and equipment are bought for them by the 
organization maintaining the camp. Where 
these organizations do the buying the 
credit is, of course, excellent and the vol- 
ume assured. 

This field, already very large, is growing 
quite rapidly, not only in the number of 
camps maintained by an increasing variety 
of organizations but also in the huge num- 
ber of campers involved. 

(7) This field should be of special in- 
terest to outfitters because of the large 
amount spent in the “dead” season, especi- 
ally during fall and winter months. As 


Indian Summer days and Fall weather are 
particularly attractive to the hiker and as 
many adult camps open for winter sports, 
a large part of this huge amount of money 
spent for adult sports’ and camp clothing 
is expended when all other camp activities 
have stopped. But there is a real need for 
the correct clothes and specialized equip- 
ment for the winter camper and hiker. 

(8) The whole family motor camps— 
very often that means the infant too. Of 
course this means camping clothes for all 
ages and a long list of personal equipment 
is needed here. 

(9) It seems that the most difficult 
thing to secure is practical equipment de- 
signed to give service in actual use and to 
fulfill the exacting requirements of life in 
the open. Each field of camping is de- 
veloping a highly specialized type of equip- 
ment adapted to the particular kind of 
camping to be done. A large part of the 
amounts here listed is made up of the ex- 
penditures for the regular land and water 
sports’ and camps’ paraphernalia (tennis, 
golf, etc., etc.) 


United States), operate on a one- or 
two-week basis, and entertain four to 
eight different groups of campers dur- 
ing the season. 

The public camps are sponsored by 
the United States Government, county 
state and city government, the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Y. M. C. A.’s and similar organiza- 
tions. The United States Government, 
for example, operates 200 big camps. 
The city of Los Angeles has five adult 
public camps, and purchasing for these 
is handled by the purchasing agent of 
the city, not through the camp direc- 
tors. 


Many manufacturers have directed 
their attention toward seeking appoint- 
ments as “‘official outfitters” for the 
junior private camps in the belief that 
business would inevitably follow if 
this ‘‘appointment’’ could be achieved. 
Since the selling season is so short for 
these camps, and the demands some- 
what specialized, this type of promo- 
tion has often proved unprofitable. 
This is not strange, in view of the 
fact that the junior private camps in 
reality represent the smallest portion 
of the total camp market. The total 
expenditure for camp clothes among 
the private camps, for example, is but 


$2,550,000, which is less than 2 per 
cent of the entire camp clothes market. 
The junior private camps spend (ex- 
clusive of camp owners’ expenditures) 
approximately $10,605,450 yearly for 
food, equipment, etc., while the public 
camps spend about $47,644,000 for 
the same items. These figures will 
give the sales executive who is con- 
sidering going into the camp market 
a fairly adequate idea of the relative 
importance of the public versus the 
private groups. 

Difficulties. do exist in selling the 
camp market, but, if understood, can 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Hundred Million Dollar Market 
For Men’s Wear in Colleges 


BY JOE GODFREY, JR. Send for This Survey 


HE College Humor survey, “An 

Approach to the College Mar- 

ket,” supplemented by the study 

of living costs made by the Uni- 
versity of California last year, indicates 
that the average male student spends 
from $200 to $300 annually for 
clothes, which means a national mar- 
ket exceeding one hundred million 
dollars. 

And as the college 
man buys—so buys 
the nation. He is 
the pace-setter, the 
style expert. When 
he discards garters 
and goes in for the 
sloppy-socks fad he 
is followed not only 
by youngsters, but by 
many sedate elders. 
When he decides— 
as he has now—to 
hold his socks up in 
the conventional 
manner, garter sales 
go up in every city 
and hamlet. 

The _ illustrations 
on this page show a 


The cluster stripe few of the acces- 

tie which is grow- sories which are 

ing fast in popu- ‘ 
larity. popular in leading 


colleges today. Study 

the styles—and then watch the mil- 

lions of men on the streets three 

months, six months, a year from today. 

11,000,000 are collegiately inclined 
and adopt the college styles. 

Advertisers in the college market 


The light gray felt hat is being worn by 
many college men in various parts of the 
country. The brim edge is raw. 


are not confining their efforts to this 
market alone. The influence radiates 
out in all directions. Today there is 
no town so small but that at least one 


Advertisement 


young man goes off to college. Sev- 
eral times a year he returns home for 
vacations; on every one of these visits 
he is an ambassador of style, a walk- 


What the college men and women 
read, and what they buy, are analyzed 
in a magnificent 72-page board-bound 
book called ““An Approach to the Col- 
lege Market,” which the publishers of 


Four of the most popular styles of shoes that will be 
seen on the pedal extremities of well-groomed college 
men in various sections of the country this season. 


ing, talking testimonial for certain 
fortunate manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts he has purchased. 

The college market is not a com- 
plicated one, 
not a thin one, 
not difficult of 
access. The 
colleges are 
located in a 
few hundred 
Cities with each 
one having a 
handful of re- 
tailers who get 
the bulk of the 
college trade. 
The _ business 
managers o f 
the 110 college 
comic maga- 
sas zines can tell 
you who these 
“key” retailers 
are in their re- 
spective towns, 
or from Col- 
lege Humor, the mouthpiece of the 
college world, you can secure compre- 
hensive facts on distribution and sales 
possibilities on the college market as a 
whole. 

College Humor—especially when 
used in combination with the best col- 
lege comics—is a direct path to college 
men’s favor (and college women’s, 
too). 250,000 buy it every month, 
and at least six times that number read 
each copy. It is their magazine; they 
help to edit it. 


University men continue to 

display great interest in 

colorful suspenders, the 

general tendency being to- 

ward neat designs and 
stripes. 


Advertisement 


College Humor will be glad to send 
to any imterested manufacturer or 
agency reader of this magazine. It 


ne 


Slip-on gloves are rapidly increasing in 
popularity with university men. Above 
are shown two leading styles. On the left 
is a pigskin slip-on and on the right is a 
light-colored calfskin glove with overcast 
edge in contrasting colored leather. 


is a detailed survey of four fraternities 
and three sororities at Michigan, Syra- 
cuse, Northwestern, Yale, Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Wellesley. In request- 
ing it please indicate whether you 
would like also a special survey made 
of the sales possibilities for your prod- 
uct in the college field. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


OllegeHumor 


1050 North LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 


420 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Advertisement 
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At regular Saturday sales meetings, Northeastern salesmen suggest plans which will assist dealers 
to sell more radios for the following week. The best idea submitted is used by all the men. 


New Models in June Eliminated 
this Company’s Summer Slump 


BY -«<. £. PELLISGSIES 


Y introducing new radio models 

in June instead of late in the 

summer, the Northeastern Radio 

Company, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, has found an effective means of 
fighting the usual surnmer slump, ac- 
cording to Adolph Ullman, president 
of the company. Sales in June, 1928, 
showed a 125 per cent increase over 
those of June, 1927, while the influ- 
ence of the new model was also felt in 
July and August sales 

“The radio industry is confronted 
with the problem of overcoming public 
opinion in summer sales,’ Mr. Ullman 
declared. ‘‘Early in the industry, the 
summer became almost a total loss to 
the radio industry, because of uncer- 
tain reception. However, with more 
perfect receiving sets, this difficulty has 
been overcome. 

“The public still believes that radios 
are of little use during the summer, 
and we have prepared our plans to 
meet this supposition. Introducing 
the new radio model has come to mean 
almost what introducing the new auto- 
mobile means. Everyone wants the 
newest and latest model. By introduc- 
ing new models in June, at the begin- 


ning of the normal slump, we have 
done much to overcome this sales re- 
sistance of the public. 

“The leap in June sales led us to 
fear that July and August of 1928, 
when our policy was inaugurated, 
would be worse than usual, but such 
was not the case. Instead, the special 
drive we made introducing our new 
models, carried its enthusiasm over to 
the next two months, with the results 
that sales in July showed an increase 
of 65 per cent and August of 40 per 
cent, over these months in 1927.” 

The Northeastern sales force begins 
laying its plans for summer selling 
early in March. Mr. Ullman then in- 
structs his men to learn the status of 
the dealer, how many old models he 
has on hand, how many new models 
the dealer estimates he can dispose of 
during the year. Salesmen urge deal- 
ers to dispose of their old models be- 
fore June, clearing his shelves for the 
new sets. 

A summer sales incentive to the 
dealer has been provided in the dealer 
contract. A certain number of ma- 
chines must be contracted for if a 
dealer earns the right to a franchise. 
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However, Mr. Ullman carries the plan 
still farther and specifies that a certain 
percentage of the complete yearly order 
must be sold each month. 

Of the total yearly volume, the deal- 
er must contract for 21 per cent during 
the three former slump months. In 
June, the contract calls for delivery of 
6 per cent of the yearly total; July, 
7 per cent; and August, 8 per cent. 
It is interesting to note that the per- 
centage of delivery for January and 
February is the same as for July and 
August. The scale ascends after the 
summer months are ended and the real 
radio season opens, rising to 13 perf 
cent in September, 20 per cent in Octo- 
ber, 18 per cent in, November and back 
to 13 per cent in December, which 
ends the big selling season in the radio 
industry. 

A system of comparison, contem- 
plated to keep sales at an even keel at 
all times, has been worked out, and, 
enforced by Mr. Ullman, has assisted 
in combating the summer slump. 
Every Saturday morning Northeastern 
salesmen conveniently near Boston at- 
tend the weekly sales meeting. A chart 
on which is shown each salesman’s 
total of sales for the week beside his 
total for the previous week is exhibited 

(Continued on page 110) 
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#{ LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM ie 
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Painted for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
by William C. Hoople 


Who’s broadcasting tonight? 
Is the Public entitled to know? 


The Scripps- Howard organization recently acquired 
a new paper in a metropolitan center. Neither this 
paper nor any local paper printed complete radio 
programs. The names of all business sponsors were 
omitted. In fact, millions of radio listeners were 
groping in the dark for information about their 
daily programs. 


Immediately, the new Scripps-Howard editor 
cut through this conservatism with a slashing policy 
of printing a// these details. And a roar of protest 
went up from members of the old staff; ‘““You’re 
taking money out of the business office,’’. . .““You’re 
giving free space to advertisers,”’. . .““You’re loan- 
ing our columns to fatten a rival medium.” 


But the wave of popularity that instantly fol- 
lowed this new departure convinced even the 
old stand-patters in the organization of the justice, 


CLEVELAND . . Press WASHINGTON . 
BALTIMORE . . 


— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


NEW YORK Telegram SAN FRANCISCO... News INDIANAPOLIS . Times AKRON . 
. News DENVER Rocky Mt. News BIRMINGHAM .. Pest FORT WORTH . . Press EL PASO 
Post CINCINNATI. ... Posts TOLEDO. . 
PITTSBURGH . Press COVINGTON. Kentucky Post COLUMBUS. . 


and value, of the editor’s viewpoint... For the 
radio program has plainly become news. And it is 
fully entitled to its place as part of the editorial 
content of the SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers are continually 
assaulted by press agents and business houses eager 
for free publicity. Most of this is not news, and is 
rejected. Sometimes these items are of genuine 
public interest, and are printed. 


But regardless of its sponsor, nothing is printed 
unless it is considered authentic news. The con- 
venience and welfare of the reader determine what 
shall appear. No pressure that can be brought to 
bear can make a SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspaper pad 
its columns. And no amount of protest from what- 
ever source can keep legitimate news from its 
rightful place in its pages. 


. Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 
Post 


News-Bee MEMPHIS Press- Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY News SAN DIEGO... . Sun 
Citizen HOUSTON . . . Press EVANSVILLE .... Press TERRE HAUTE .. Post 
ALBUQUERQUE. . . New Mexico State Tribune 


SCRIPPS: HOWARD 


NEWSPAPERS 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, Stuart S. Schuyler, Director, 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA, PHILADELPHIA, DALLAS 
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Are you following The 
Developer? The current 
issue is a beauty. May 
we send you a copy? 


MEMBER 


(li 


AT LOW- 


HE BUILDING MARKET is most 

effectively covered by these two Sim- 

mons-Boardman building publications, 
the “American Builder” and the “Building 
Developer.” 


They reach the real buying power of this 
great industry. 


They cover this Eight Billion Dollar mar- 
ket thoroughly. 


Their net paid circulation, A. B. C. average 
for the six months ending December, 1928, 
is 96,128. 


This is by far the largest circulation and 
giving the most complete coverage in the 
nation-wide building market. 


This is high-grade business and profes- 
sional circulation—contractors and specula- 
tive builders, real estate developers, investor 
owners, dealers in building materials, archi- 
tects and engineers, and other creative plan- 
ners of building improvements. 


The immense buying power of this great 
audience is available to advertisers at about 
$6.00 per page per thousand. 


Economies of quantity production make 
this low rate possible, giving selected quality 
and concentrated buying power at mass cir- 
culation rates. 


Check for your secretary to request copy of — 


[] “New Factors and Statistical Chart 


Changing Markets”; Building by Developers; 


A. B. C. Statement Copy Current Issue 
and Advertising Rates; “Building Developer.” 


BUILDING DEVELOPER 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


30 Church Street, New York City 
Western Office: 105 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 
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COVERAGE 


EST COST 


SE the smashing effect of these two 

great publications for real sales action 

in the building field. These subscribers 
are your primary market. They absolutely 
control the selection and purchase of mate- 
rials and supplies in the residential and gen- 
eral building field outside of the very largest 
city-type work. 


The “American Builder” and the “Building 
Developer” are the most direct path to this 
market. They are the most economical and 


at the same time the most effective advertis- See for yourself—write today 
ing media. for a copy of this great publi- 

Consumer magazines, newspapers, bill- cation. It’s the most used and 
boards, direct mail—all are useful; but in this studied magazine in the Build- 
Eight Billion Dollar building market it is the ing Field. 


builder who decides; and he is reached best 
and at lowest sales cost through advertising 
in the Simmons-Boardman building publica- 
tions, the “American Builder” and the “Build- 
ing Developer.” 


USE THEM BIG! Do justice to the op- MEMBER 
portunity offered you by the keen reader 
interest, the constructive editorial policy, the RK. le 
extensive, well-placed circulation and the low Fi (lj y 


advertising rate. Do justice to the size and 
importance of your own proposition by using 
dominant and continuous advertising in these 
outstanding publications. 


Check for your secretary to request copy of — 


‘Comparative Study “Paved Way to the A. B. C. Statement Copy Current Issue 
of Advertising Rates”; Building Market’’; and Advertising Rates; ‘American Builder.” 


AMERICAN BUILDER 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Office: 30 Church St., New York City, N. Y. 


Are Manufacturers Really Doing 
Their Part for the Retailers? 


HERE is a big emergency in 

modern business which has 

called loudly for a “goat.” 

Chain stores, mail order houses, 
front door canvassers, and those ped- 
dling pins and prunes direct to con- 
sumers over the radio, have cut a gap 
in the ranks of the established retailers. 
As a result, many wholesalers and 
manufacturers have suffered and are 
still suffering. Their output is re- 
duced. Yet they are expected to show 
dividends to the stockholders. Noth- 
ing was more natural than that they 
should seek a “goat,” and find one 
quickly. 

They found it long ago. It did not 
take them long to fix the whole blame 
on the retailer himself. Ask whole- 
salers and manufacturers why the 
newer competition is making such 
heavy inroads, and 98 per cent will 
answer: 

“Oh, these independent retailers are 
all dead ones. They won't stock the 
stuff. They are just storekeepers. 
They are not merchants. They are a 
bunch of drones. I don’t know what 
we're coming to. The game is getting 
tougher all the time.” 

How much of this comeback is 
really true, and how much of it is 
merely an attempt to hide behind 
someone’s skirts? 


What Have They Done? 


Let us see what the independent 
wholesalers have done to take them- 
selves out of the ranks of the ‘drones’ 
in this great emergency threatening 
them and their retailer friends. Let 
us see what the majority of the manu- 
facturers, who hope to keep serving 
the wholesale and retail trade, have 
done to entitle them to be classed as 
active crusaders against the modern 
merchandising octopus threatening 
them, their wholesalers and their re- 
tailers. 

A series of well-directed interviews 
with many of these makers and dis- 
tributors will quickly show that most 
of them still have what senatorial 
courtesy would term “an amazing un- 
familiarity” with the real art of mer- 
chandising. 

These fellows have “passed the 
buck” to the retailer long enough. It 
is time to examine them, and see 
whether they are supporting their re- 


BY A. E. LONG 


What some aggressive manufacturers and jobbers are 
doing toward helping retailers to build up their local 
sales volume is explained in this article. Perhaps, 
says this writer, many concerns could find more 
helpful ideas to take to their merchants if they made 
a more intensive study of some of the methods in 
use now in successful stores throughout the country. 


tailer in his lonesome fight. Are they 
sending reserves to help him? Are 
they guarding him against flank at- 
tacks? Are they laying barrages ahead 
of his attempted advances? Are they 
throwing in shock troops to assist him 
when he proposes a charge on the 
enemy, or are they looking down upon 
him scornfully, alone in No Man’s 
Land, and ridiculing him in his death 
throes? 

It is time for brutal frankness in 
this examination to determine who is 
the sluggard and who the drone in this 
merchandising battle. 

To refresh our memory as to what 
this mew competition really is, it is 
well to review it briefly. It falls into 
four phases, as follows: 

1. Increased aggressiveness of the 
mail order houses, with the establish- 
ment of approximately 1,000 retail 
branches by the big houses. They 
made competition hard enough to meet 
even before they established these 
branches. A careful survey by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
showed them doing a $30,000,000 
annual volume in the State of North 
Dakota alone. To get this, they sent 
seventy-six carloads, or about two 
trainloads, of catalogs annually into 
the State. It cost them $3,000,000, or 
10 per cent, to get that volume. The 
same survey showed 75 per cent of all 
retailers in North Dakota doing no 
advertising whatever. 

2. Newer and more aggressive plans 
and schemes of the house-to-house 
canvassers and peddlers. Such, for ex- 
ample, as the aluminum peddlers, who 
now induce the housewife to give a 
big dinner party to her friends. The 
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peddlers furnish the food and cook it 
in her own kitchen with their alumi- 
num ware. Then they lecture to the 
guests while they eat. The next day 
they follow up the list for orders. 

3. Rapid spread of the chain store 
movement. This has made its great- 
est strides thus far in the grocery 
business, so much so that the 1928 
figures showed more than 27 per cent 
of the foodstuffs in America going 
through chain channels, 

4. Direct selling to consumers over 
radio broadcast. A certain harness 
manufacturer in the Middle West has 
attained amazing harness volume by 
this method, and has hurt the local 
harness merchants and manufacturers 
all over that section. The direct sell- 
ing over the radio had its inception at 
Shenandoah, Iowa, and has spread over 
the entire country until everything is 
offered the consumer, from prunes to 
pork, and from pins to pickles. 

Against these giants who have re- 
duced consumer selling to a science, 
what is being done by the average 
wholesaler and manufacturer, who is 
seeking to hold the business in the for- 
mer channels? 

To a large extent, they are leaving 
the independent retailer to cope with 
the problem alone, with the limited 
resources and the limited knowledge 
he possesses. Meantime they con- 
demn him and scorn him as a dullard 
and laggard because he does not fight 
harder. 

It must not be denied that there are 
plenty of retail dealers who are not 
accomplished merchants, and whom 
the term “laggard” and “drone” prob- 
ably fits fairly well. 
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uickher 
-at less cost 
-without errors 


AND methods in 
business today 
rob net profits. 

The price is paid in 
wasted time, in labor, 
in costly mistakes, in 
delays—in profits! 
Even the smallest 
Addressographs speed 
the day’s business, get 
things done on time, eliminate errors, reduce 
expense. They permit every size business that 
has customers to use “Customer Control” —to 
keep records better and at less cost—to improve 
collections—to speed factory production through more efficient 
scheduling methods—to imprint sales literature, folders, wrappers, AT CHICAGO 


labels, etc.—to address letter. ice li lletins, etc. 
S, ddress letters, price lists, bulletins, satiate 


Thousands of small concerns, and departments of large businesses, — ae woe at 
- ml . rate oO to tm- 
find the small Addressographs indispensable for saving money and rs antag winter we 


making money. There are also electrically operated models and auto- small Addressograph mod- 


: ‘ 4 : . els from $20 to $105, at 
matic models for every size business, according to requirements. Chivage. Bis earatids 


Let the Addressograph representative show you how others in your a bhi i itelf 
line of business are getting things done with Addressographs quicker, out of savings and profits 
at less cost, and without errors. Mail the coupon for complete details. it makes. / 
Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world if ; 
ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 924 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 4 
Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal. European head office and factory: London, England. 4 
Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph Cardograph 4 Mail 
, with your 
/ letterhead to 


y’ ADDRESSOGRAPH Co., 

d 7924 W. Van Buren Street, 

Tes Chicago, Illinois. 

a 7 Please advise how 
7/7 Addressographs will save time, in- 
crease sales and reduce my oper- 


LL ) LOLA MULLLOLM LD OLE LOWE ating expense. 
Copyright 1929 Addressograph Co. 4-1929 7 
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But, on the other hand, those manu- 
facturers and wholesalers who make a 
sweeping condemnation of the local 
merchant should scan the country for 
a moment and try to find some ray of 
hope. They should ponder for a mo- 
ment on Fred P. Mann, head of 
Mann’s Department Store, Devil's 
Lake, North Dakota, who in that town 
of 5,000 population does an annual 
volume of $500,000. They should 
pause a moment to examine the meth- 
ods of Fred W. Andersen, head of 
Andersen’s Department Store, Cozad, 
Nebraska, who, in a village of 1,300 
people, does an annual volume of 
$385,000. They should contemplate 
Ortho Mooney, of Temple, Oklahoma, 
who in his general store does $1,250,- 
000 annual volume in a village of 900 
people. 

There are others like them, scat- 
tered throughout the country. New 
competition has not disturbed these 
fellows much as yet. They know the 
science of selling. 


Did the Manufacturers Help? 


But did the manufacturers and 
wholesalers teach these men the science 
of getting volume? Only to a small 
degree. These men are dynamic fel- 
lows. They have imagination. They 
take every new idea that looks good 
to them. They read their trade papers. 
They study methods of others who 
have succeeded. They have imagina- 
tion enough to apply these methods to 
their own business. Also they accept 
readily sales-promotion ideas offered 
them by some of the more modern 
manufacturers and wholesalers who 
do have ideas. 

But the vast majority of the whole- 
salers and manufacturers with whom 
these men deal have offered them no 
selling ideas. 

While the manufacturer or whole- 
saler is berating the retailer for being 
so inefficient in getting volume, would 
it not be well for him to take off his 
blue spectacles now and then? Would 
it not be well for him to pause to 
examine the methods of such wizard 
merchants and miracle merchants as 
Mann, Andersen, Mooney and a host 
of other small-town dynamos, who are 
crashing through the newer competi- 
tion and constantly increasing their 
volume? In short, isn’t it about time 
jobbers and factory sales managers 
come down off their “high horse” for 
a moment, to see if they themselves 
cannot possibly learn something trom 
these humble small-town giants, some- 
thing they can possibly pass on as a 
formula to thousands of other retail- 
ers who need help in meeting their 
local situation? 

But how could a mighty jobber, or 


big manufacturer, come down and 
learn from a mere small-town mer- 
chant? He is certain he has for many 
years been far above learning anything 
from a small-town storekeeper. 

Let us see. What is education? 
Education is the process of compiling, 
conserving, classifying and disseminat- 
ing facts as they are found. 

Isn't it about time for a certain class 
of sneering jobbers and manufacturers 
to humble themselves a bit and begin 
to compile, conserve and classify the 
methods these small-town giants are 
using to meet their local situation? 
And isn’t it about time that these mak- 
ers and distributors of goods took it 
upon themselves to disseminate this 
information in a definite and positive 
way to their other retail friends if they 
expect them to win the fight, stay in 
business and keep sending orders to 
the house? ‘ 

To be sure, some few manufacturers 
and wholesalers have already awakened 
and are doing wonders for their deal- 
ers. Their dealers are getting volume 
for them, too, as a result. The heads 
of these houses who have seen the 
light are sending out only such travel- 
ing salesmen as are fully trained and 
equipped as positive missionaries of 
modern merchandising. 


Trained in Retail Selling 


For example, there is the big dry 
goods wholesale house in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, whose salesmen 
are trained and educated in retail sell- 
ing to such an extent that they are 
fully competent to go to their retail 
customer and discuss retail sales, profit, 
mark-up, turnover, window trimming 
and advertising. They are competent 
to go into the store and teach the mer- 
chant how to whittle down his stock 
for fast turnover. Such a wholesaler 
is a real service wholesaler, and the 
dealers doing business with this house 
accept the suggestions cheerfully and 
gratefully. The suggestions are work- 
ing, and are getting volume for the 
local merchant. 

There is the hardware wholesaler in 
New York City who, some years ago, 
announced that his salesmen must, in 
the future, stay on their territories six 
days a week. They must not quit on 
Friday night, and loaf Saturdays. 
They must stay with their customers 
on Saturdays. Half his sales force re- 
signed. Hardware salesmen were not 
supposed to work that way. It wasn’t 
done in the best hardware society. 
You couldn't sell anything to a dealer 
on Saturday anyway, they said, because 
the merchant was too busy. 

The boss said: “If you can’t sell 
anything to the hardware merchant on 
Saturday, what's the matter with hang- 


ing up your coat and getting behind 
the counter? If your customer has 
such a busy day, what’s the matter with 
helping him out on Saturdays, boost- 
ing his volume a little? You know 
how to talk this hardware to his cus- 
tomers better than he does himself. 
Stay out on Saturdays and help him 
sell. Maybe you can thus reduce his 
stock to the point where he will find 
it mecessary to give you an order in 
the evening.” 

When half his men resigned, he 
filled the ranks with younger men, who 
were willing to try the plan. The new 
policy went into effect just at the close 
of 1919. In five years the volume of 
that house had quadrupled. It should 
be remembered also that 1919 was one 
of the peak years, and that 1924 was 
one of the years of the so-called de- 
pression. Nevertheless, under this 
new policy of helping the merchant 
to move his goods off the shelves, the 
1924 volume for the wholesaler was 
four times as large as the 1919 vol- 
ume. 


Work 550 Days a Year 


In Indianapolis is a tailors’ supply 
house which has worked out a plan 
under which its traveling salesmen 
work 550 days in a year. Sounds like 
a slave-drivers’ little pleasantry. But 
no. The manager counts out the fifty- 
two Sundays and the legal holidays, 
and two weeks for vacation. That 
leaves 275 working days. Before his 
salesmen arrive, the local merchant 
tailor sends out letters to about a hun- 
dred prospects, stating that on a given 
day an “expert tailor will be with us, 
and will call on you.” When the 
traveling salesman arrives at the mer- 
chant tailor’s place of business he asks 
for the prospect list, and makes the 
calls. In the course of the day he 
takes measurements and comes in with 
orders for the local tailor, which means 
orders for woolens, linings and sup- 
plies for the Indianapolis house. 
Thus says the Indianapolis manufac- 
turer: “My men, in a single day, 
work a day for the local tailor and a 
day for the house, which makes two 
days in one. The man gets business 
for the local tailor, and an armful of 
orders for goods for our house. Mul- 
tiply the 275 working days by two 
and you have the 550 days.” 

In Chicago is a wholesale ready-to- 
wear house which sends its dealers to 
school an entire week twice a year. 
The merchants are taught every phase 
of retail selling, advertising, window 
trimming, stock keeping, mark-up, 
turnover, accounting, and everything 
that makes a successful retail business. 
Showrooms and window displays, 4 

(Continued on page 111) 
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XECUTIVES found 


by experience that pictures 
—reproduced perfectly by 
rotogravure in magazine and 
newspaper advertising—sold 
goods for them. They are now 
finding that the same rule holds 
good in their other forms of 
advertising. The experience 
of a great clothing manufac- 
turer is related on the follow- 
ing page. How would your 
customers respond to your 
broader use of rotogravure ? 
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In a meeting, an executive of Alfred Decker & Cohn, Inc., ; 
makers of Society Brand Clothes, remarked on his interest i 
t ° . m 
in the picture sections of newspapers. All present agreed they cc 
urned to rotogravure sections because of the perfect reproduc- i 
@ ions of pictures of interesting people, famous places and noted el 
events. ... Then occurred the thought that they might publish D 
a four page, newspaper size rotogravure news sheet, to be distrib- i 

. . . C 
uted by their customers, as an effective way to put the Society pe 
Brand message before many people at a relatively low cost. . . . f 
2 
The idea was presented to some prominent merchants. “The co 
response,” writes C. E. Gelb, Director of Advertising, “in every : 

case was so enthusiastic that we decided to go through with the : 

. . . . . 1 
idea.” ... Sample copies were mailed in advance to Society Brand $1 

customers and actual orders for the “Roto Review” exceeded the j 
O 

expectations of its most enthusiastic boosters. . . . Two spaces, di 
one on the first and another on the fourth page, were given over re 
to Society Brand advertising for the local merchant and the results N 


have been so gratifying that Alfred Decker & Cohn expect the few remaining 
skeptical dealers to use “Roto Review” this spring . . . . To quote again from 
Mr. Gelb: “We, ourselves, are so thoroughly sold on rotogravure that we are 
using it for our house organ, the ‘Society Brand News.’”. . . The 


papers made by Kimberly-Clark Corporation are suited perfectly to 


different specific rotogravure uses. There are papers for deluxe 
brochures and low cost package enclosures, for magazine and news- 

papers, for booklets and mailing pieces. To help you use rotogravure 

advantageously there is a Rotogravure Development Department, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Your 


problem will be welcomed there. 
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Chicago Hupmobile Heads 
Air Cavalcade to Detroit 


Carrying merchandising to the air, the 
Gambill Motor Company, Chicago 
Hupmobile dealer, will fly 150 pur- 
chasers of Hupmobile Straight Eights 
from Chicago to Detroit to obtain de- 
livery of their new cars, in what is 
believed to be the largest single com- 
mercial aviation venture to date, on 
April 17. 

The idea was conceived by the Chicago 
dealer after placing an order amount- 
ing to $2,790,600, the largest ever 
placed by any dealer, as an event to 
celebrate the filling of the order. Of- 
ficials of the Gambill company and 
purchasers will take off from the Chi- 
cago Municipal Airport in twelve tri- 
motor Ford planes. They will be ac- 
companied by twenty escort planes. 
Upon arrival in Detroit they will make 
a trip through the factory and will be 
entertained by factory officials at an 
aviation banquet to be given at the 
Detroit-Leland Hotel. An insurance 
policy for $1,500,000, believed to be 
the largest single commercial aviation 
policy ever issued, and the largest 
policy for the shortest space of time, 
has been obtained by the Gambill 
company through John W. Webb, 
Chicago agent for the Independence 
Companies of Philadelphia. It pro- 
vides for individual accident and lia- 
bility coverages in the amount of 
$10,000 for each of the purchasers. 


John S. Williams has been appointed 
director of radio advertising for Street 
& Finney, New York advertising 
agency. He was formerly with the 
New York Times and Herald-Tribune. 


Governors Cooperate 
with Socony 


The governors of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
and New York are scheduled to 
address the American public 
over a national hook-up of radio 
stations during the months of 
April, May and June, in con- 
junction with a magazine adver- 
tising campaign of the Standard 
Oil Company of New York. 
The addresses will be made dur- 
ing the weekly broadcasts of 
“Soconyland Sketches” and will 
be in the form of invitations to 
the motoring public to visit the 
various states. 

The printed copy will consist of 
written invitations from the gov- 
€rnors to motorists. 


Joseph L. Ray 


Elect Joseph L. Ray 
to Victor Board 


Joseph L. Ray, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, and the 
Victor Talking Machine Company of 
Canada. 

This election follows the recent 
merger of the interests of the R.C. A. 
and Victor interests. 

Mr. Ray was born in Carnegie, Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania, in 1884. 
For twenty-two years he was associated 
with the Western Electric Company. 
He then became general supply sales 
manager of the Graybar Electric Com- 
pany, where his duties included super- 
vision of all sales excepting those of 
telephone appliances, line construction 
materials and appliances. 

He joined the Radio Corporation of 
America in October, 1927, and on 
December 7, 1928, was elected vice- 
president and general sales manager. 


McAneeny Heads Hudson 


William J. McAneeny, identified with 
the Hudson Motor Car Company since 
its inception in 1909, vice-president 
and treasurer since 1923, has been 
elected president and general manager 
to succeed the late Roscoe B. Jackson, 
who died March 19. 

Mr. McAneeny has been successfully 
purchasing agent, factory manager, di- 
rector, secretary, first vice-president 
and treasurer of the company he now 
heads. He has been the president of 
the Essex Motors Company since its 
formation in 1918. Prior to the for- 


mation of Hudson he was with the 
Chalmers-Detroit Motor Company. 


Wahl, Parker and 
Sheaffer Form Company 


Chief executives of the Wahl, Parker 
and Sheaffer Pen companies jointly 
have formed a separate company in 
Chicago for the purpose of marketing 
fountain pen desk sets, according to 
a statement made by Charles J. 
Fritchett, secretary-treasurer of the 
Wahl Fountain Pen Company, Chi- 
cago. 

The new company, incorporated under 
the laws of Illinois, is known as the 
Pen Desk Set Company and has its 
headquarters at 1800 Roscoe Street, 
the address of the Wahl company. 

It is understood that this enterprise 
will be conducted entirely separately 
from the present activities of the 
parent companies. The Pen Desk Set 
Company will hold eighteen patents, 
covering nineteen types of sets for- 
merly manufactured by Wahl, Parker 
and Sheaffer. 


T. P. A. Elects Miller 


B. H. Miller, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the Permutit 
Company of New York, was elected 
president of the Technical Publicity 
Association at the annual meeting held 
at the Advertising Club, New York, 
April 10. 

Other officers are: James R. White, 
secretary of Jenkins Brothers, New 
York, first vice-president; Leon H. A. 
Weaver, publicity manager, Super- 
heater Company, second vice-president, 
and J. R. Schmertz, advertising man- 
ager, Mathieson Alkali Works, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Directors elected are: T. H. Bissel, 
Allen Brown, S. L. Meulendyke and 
William Chevalier. Mr. Meulendyke 
will serve as agency representative and 
Mr. Chevalier as publishers’ represen- 
tative. 


A. N. A. Appoints 


The Association of National Adver- 
tisers has announced the appointment 
of A. W. Lehman and George S. Mc- 
Millan as assistant managing directors. 
Mr. Lehman will be in charge of the 
Research Department and Mr. McMil- 
lan, for the past ten years associated 
with the Tea and Coffee Trade Jour- 
nal Company of New York, will be 
in charge of the association’s informa- 
tion service. 


Edward F. Stevenson was reelected 
president of Visugraphic Pictures, Inc., 
New York, at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors. Nicholas R. Hardy 
was appointed secretary-treasurer. 
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New Credit Plan Benefits 
Retailers in Marshalltown 


Retailers of Marshalltown, Iowa, are 
relieving themselves of the heavy bur- 
den of carrying long-time accounts on 
their books, and are helping debtors 
to re-establish their finances, through 
the agency of the recently formed 
Marshalltown Thrift Corporation. 

This organization, whose officers and 
directors are all business men of Mar- 
shalltown, with a _ population of 
22,000, has come to the rescue of 
both the merchants and their cus- 
tomers in their credit relations to one 
another. Through the plan of the 
Thrift organization, accounts receiv- 
able on the books of merchants are 
liquified by it. The individual is then 
allowed to retire his debts by making 
regular instalment payments to the 
corporation, paying the usual rate of 
interest plus a small fee to cover 
operation costs. The cost of this 
service is borne by the debtors. 

In the short time the Marshalltown 
Thrift Corporation has been in exist- 
ence it has liquified accounts totaling 
more than $50,000, releasing that sum 
to merchants to put into stock or im- 
provements. 

“Marshalltown business men _ had 
reached the conclusion that credit 
losses and bad risks were the creation 
of business itself, rather than de- 
liberate dishonesty on the part of 
debtors, when they organized the 
Thrift Corporation,” according to A. 
B. Hannan, secretary of the Marshall- 
town organization. “They also decided 
that large sums of money liberated by 
this credit finance method would as- 
sist in the progress of the community's 
business status. 

“The success of a venture of this kind 
hinges primarily upon the ability to 
educate the community public to the 
truth that poor credit costs more than 
the few dollars necessary to maintain 
a high credit standing. Next, its suc- 
cess depends upon the attitude of the 
merchants toward the plan. Many 
merchants refuse to see the changes 
taking place in methods of merchan- 
dising. Therefore, great care is 
needed in making a survey of the 
conditions to ascertain the possibilities 
of a community .before embarking 
upon the venture. The institution 
needs, in addition to its educational 
campaign of advertising, the full co- 
operation of the business public in 
recommending its service to its cli- 
entele.” 

The success of the plan in other com- 
munities is pointed out by Mr. Han- 


nan. In September, 1925, a similar 
organization was founded in a com- 
munity with a population of 6,500. 
The first year of its operation the 
organization handled accounts amount- 
ing to $168,000. In 1928 it handled 
$360,000 in accounts with a loss of 
only $99.65. Another such organiza- 
tion in a middle western town of 
50,000 population handled accounts to 
the value of $400,000 with a loss of 
only $135. A Southern city company 
handled $1,265,000, paying 8,100 ac- 
counts to merchants under this plan 
in 1928. 

In Marshalltown the cost of this serv- 
ice to debtors will not exceed 9 per 
cent for interest and costs if the re- 
tirement process requires a full-year 
pericd, and less for shorter periods. 


Maurice Switzer, of 
Kelly-Springfield, Dies 


Maurice Switzer, vice-president of 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 
author and advertising man for the 
past thirty years, died at the age of 
58, following an illness lasting four 
weeks, at Atlantic City, April 7. His 
home was at 12 East 86th Street, New 
York City. 

Mr. Switzer was born in New Orleans, 
the son of the late Henry and 
Mathilda Switzer. His first advertis- 
ing job was with the Havana-Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, and it was 
this job which brought him to New 
York after several years in New 
Orleans. Later he became advertising 
manager of the Wilson Distilling 
Company and while there originated 
the slogan, ‘Wilson, that’s all,” which 
old-timers still remember. After leav- 
ing the Wilson company he was 
connected with Leslie's and Judge 
publications for a year or so, during 
which he did considerable free-lance 
writing. Then he went with the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company as 
advertising director and was _ later 
made vice-president. 


Electrograph Appoints 
O’Meara 


J. W. O'Meara has been appointed 
sales manager for the Electrograph 
Company, Detroit, direct-mail adver- 
tising. Mr. O’Meara for the past four 
years has been Eastern sales manager 
for the company. 


W. C. McTarnahan 


McTarnahan Heads 
Oil Heater 
Merger 


W. C. McTarnahan, president of the 
Petroleum Heat and Power Company, 
of Stamford, Connecticut, will head 
the combination of that company and 
the American Nokol Corporation, of 
Chicago, recently announced in full- 
page newspaper advertisements. Mor- 
gan J. Hammers, former president of 
the Nokol company, is vice-president 
of the combined companies, which 
will be known as the Petroleum Heat 
& Power Company, while retaining 
the two trade names, “Petro” and 
‘Nokol.” 

Lawrence L. Smith, formerly asso- 
ciated with Kling-Gibson Company. 
Chicago advertising agency, and later 
general sales manager for the Petro 
organization, will remain as general 
sales manager of the merged organiza- 
tions. The Kling-Gibson Company 
will handle the advertising. It is 
understood that an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign is to be undertaken and 
that both magazines and newspapers 
will be used as media, the bulk of the 
copy, however, going to newspapers. 
In anticipation of the present merger 
the Petroleum Heat & Power Company 
has acquired the Stollwerk plant, ad- 
joining the present Petro plant in 
Stamford, which will give it an addi- 
tional 135,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

The Nokol plant in Chicago, erected 
about two years ago, will continue to 
manufacture domestic oil burners. 
The first meeting of the board of 
directors of the new combination is 
scheduled to take place soon. 
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In the April 5th issue, LIFE announces 
a new service to its enjoyment-minded 
readers. LIFE will buy, for them, tickets 
to the best Broadway Shows at box 


office prices. 


The golfing, motoring, dancing group, which is the top of the market 
in every community, measures merchandise by a new standard— 
the enjoyment of living. LIFE is geared to this new standard: 
through its —" on metropolitan life, the theatre, the movies, 
the new books, supper clubs, dance numbers, and records, it has 
become the national service magazine for the enjoyment-minded. 
To advertisers of enjoyment merchandise, LIFE offers a profitable 


primary market and a nation wide sales influence. 
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Nyal Drug Chain 
Begins Advertising 


Nationally 


The Nyal Company of Detroit, head 
of a national chain of 12,000 Nyal 
Service Drug Stores, has for the first 
time in the twenty-seven years of its 
history entered upon a national adver- 
tising campaign. The fact that the 
Nyal group of stores ranks close to the 
top of the list of drug chains in num- 
ber has prompted considerable inter- 
est in this campaign. 

In a _ statement to SALES MaAn- 
AGEMENT, C. M. McClure, president 
and general manager of the Nyal 
Company, gives the story of how and 
why the campaign was started and 
what results it is producing. 
“Starting early in 1928 the Nyal 
Company began a systematic analysis 
of its business,” he said. ‘We found 
that we had the friendship and esteem 
of 12,000 drug stores who are ‘Nyal 
Agents.’ Of this number, 10,500 are 
in the United States and 1,500 are in 
Canada. We found that a great ma- 
jority of these druggists were thor- 
oughly sold on Nyal products and 
Nyal policies. Then we began to 
ask these Nyal agents what our com- 
pany could do that would help them 
most. We asked them by letters, by 
personal calls and through our sales- 
men. It was significant that a very 
large percentage said that they would 
appreciate national advertising of 
Nyal Service Drug Stores. 

“As a result of our preliminary work 
in 1928, we promised our salesmen 
and our druggists, at the start of 1929, 
a broad service of store help and 
national advertising for Nyal Service 
Drug Stores. 

“Some of this advertising has appeared 
and future advertisements now being 
prepared will continue to sell the in- 
tegrity and high standard maintained 
by our stores, each of which is in 
charge of a registered pharmacist. 
“That Nyal druggists appreciate this 
advertising is proven by the fact that 
they are cooperating to an extent never 
before known. They are rapidly 
identifying their stores as Nyal Serv- 
ice Drug Stores, and many which were 
prominently marked a year ago are 
going even further in this direction. 
“A majority of the Nyal stores are 
found in medium-sized cities to small 
towns, with comparatively fewer in the 
fourteen or fifteen cities of 500,000 
and up. They are located in every 
state in the Union. 

“The Nyal line includes household 
preparations, cosmetics and specialty 
items. The Nyal Company has a rec- 
ord of twenty-seven years of success.” 


Earl Lines | 


Kelvinator Appoints Lines 
Director of Advertising 


Earl Lines has been appointed director 
of advertising and sales promotion of 
the Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, 
succeeding J. A. Corcoran, who has 
been appointed manager of the New 
York branch of the Kelvinator Sales 
Corporation. 

Mr. Lines is president of the Adver- 
tising Club of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, and chairman of the Fifth Dis- 
trict of the I. A. A. 

For three years prior to his present 
appointment Mr. Lines was advertis- 
‘ing and sales-promotion manager of 
the Leonard Refrigerating Company, 
of Grand Rapids, the cabinet division 
of the Kelvinator corporation. 

The increase of 32 per cent in the 
production and shipments of the lat- 
ter organization during the past six 
months is believed to have effected 
the appointment of Mr. Lines to his 
present position. 

Before joining the Kelvinator Cor- 
poration Mr. Lines was for three years 
advertising manager of the Rex Manu- 
facturing Company. 


A. E. Staley, Jr., Elected 


Announcement has been made of the 
election of A. E. Staley, Jr., to the 
newly created office of executive vice- 
president of the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Company, of Decatur, Illi- 
nois. No other changes have been 
made in the board of directors nor in 
the other officers of the company. 
Mr. Staley, prior to his election to 
vice-president, was general superin- 
tendent of the plant. 


MANUFACTURING 
Brooklyn, New York, to the Joseph Katz 
Company, Baltimore. 


Ex-Lax COMPANY, 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, New York, 
Dutch Boy white lead, including UNrrep 
STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, ammunition, 
to Marschalk & Pratt, Inc., there. 


PHILADELPHIA STORAGE BATTERY Com- 
PANY, Philadelphia, Philco batteries, socket 
powers and radio sets, to Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, New York. 


‘PaRFAY COMPANY, Louisville, Parfay, a 


soft drink, to the General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company, New York. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL Cas- 
UALTY COMPANIES, Chicago, to Aubrey & 
Moore, Inc., there. General magazines. 


BROWNBACK MOTOR LABORATORIES, INC., 
New York City and Pottstown, New York, 
airplane engines, to Reimers & Whitehill, 
Inc., of New York City. 


SINCLAIR-Cox COMPANY, Cleveland, Vapo- 
Zone, new air purifier, to Edwin A. Machen 
Company, of that city. 


GUARDIAN MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY 
CoMPANY, New York, electrical safety 
devices, and the PORTER-CABLE MACHINE 
CoMPANY, Syracuse, New York, machinery 
and portable tools, to O. S. Tyson & Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York. 


NokE-EQut TEXTILE MILts, INCc., Reading, 
Pennsylvania, men’s and women’s hosiery 
and lingerie, to the Marx-Flarsheim Com- 
pany, New York City. Magazines. 


DOUGHNUT MACHINE CORPORATION, New 
York, foreign advertising to Jordan Adver- 
tising Abroad, Inc., there. 


JosepH W. SmirH Sons Company, INC., 
New York, Smithson serge suits, to Men- 
ken Advertising, Inc., of that city. News- 
papers, magazines, trade papers, roto- 
gravure, direct mail and dealer promotion 
service. 


WENDELL P. MILLER & ASSOCIATES, Chi- 
cago, design and construction of drainage 
systems for golf courses, polo fields, estates, 
etc., and its subsidiary, MILLER LAWN 
IRRIGATION COMPANY, underground irriga- 
tion system, to the Frank B. White Com- 
pany there. 


MINARD COMPANY, Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, Minard’s liniment, to Rule-Wil- 
liams Advertising Agency of Worcester. 
Foreign account remains with Mills Agency, 
New York. 


MERCER POTTERIES, Trenton, New Jersey, 
table china, to William H. Denney Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City. Trade papers 
and direct mail. 


CANADIAN _PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, 
Montreal, railway equipment account, to A. 
McKim, Ltd., there. Canadian magazines 
and general circulation papers. 
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ADVERTISERS 
IN LIFE DURING 
andes MARCH 1929 
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Allen's Foot-Ease 

A. C. F. Cruisers 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Apollinaris 

Absorbine, Jr- 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum 
Bayer Aspirin 

Barron's Financial Weekly 
Broadmoor Hotel 


Cadillac-La Salle 
Canadian National 
Carbona 

Chris-Craft Motor Boats 
Chrysler 

Clark's Teaberry Gum 
Coca Cola 

Crane Company 
Cunard Line 


Crown Lavender Smelling Salts 
Camel 


Dentyne Chewing Gum 
Dick Mimeograph 
Dodge 

Douglass Lighter 
Dunlop Tires 


Eastman Kodak 
Edgeworth Tobacco 
Ethyl Gasoline 
Ex-Lax 


Fatima 

Fisher Body 

Forhan's Toothpaste 
Franklin Novelties 
Franco Belgique Tours 
French Line 


Flit 


General Tire 
Glostora 

Gillette Safety Razor 
Graham-Paige 


Houdaille Shock Absorbers 
Hamburg American Line 
Hodgson Houses 

Hind’s Honey & Almond Cream 


Hotel Roosevelt 
Ingram’s Shaving Cream 


Kaffee Hag 
Kermath Marine Engines 
Kolster Radio 


Listerine 

Lyon Steelart Card Tables 
Lincoln 

Liquid Arvon 

Lucky Strike 

Lyterlife 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Montague Rod & Reel 

Murad 

Murine 

Marlboro 

Martini & Rossi Vermouth 


Northern Pacific 
Norwalk Tires 


Old Gold 
Old Town Canoes 


Packard 
Panama Pacific Line 
Planters Salted Peanuts 


Ronson Lighter 

Richardson Cruisabouts 
Russell Patterson School of Art 
Railways of France 


Sunkist Junior Extractor 
Sheaffer Pen 

Sir Walter Raleigh Tobacco 
Simmons Chains 

Smith & Wesson 

Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops 
Squibb’s Shaving Cream 
Squibb’s Dental Cream 
Studebaker 

Students Travel Club 

Stutz 


Timken Bearings 
United Drug 
United States Shipping Board 


Washburn Crosby 

Wetzel 

White Rock 

Willys Overland Whippet 
Wilson Western Sporting Goods 


Advertise Enjoyment Merchandise in 


Lire 


Expenditures of 411 Advertisers for 
Newspaper Advertising in 1928 


OUR HUNDRED AND 
Panes national advertisers in 
newspapers spent $165,983,000 
during 1928, according to es- 
timates of the Bureau of Advertising 
(A. N. P. A.). This is a summary 
of the largest compilation of such ex- 
penditures the bureau has ever made. 
The total sum spent by national 
advertisers in newspapers during 1928 
is put by the bureau at $230,000,000. 
The summary, therefore, covers 70 per 
cent of the whole amount. 

An added feature of the estimates, 
indicating trends, shows 1927-28 com- 
parative expenditures by classifications 
wherever corresponding data are avail- 
able. The automotive industry leads 
by a wide margin, both in volume and 
gain. The other classifications which 
show gains in 1928 over 1927 are: 
gasoline and motor oils, tires, building 
materials, plumbing and heating sup- 
plies, paints and hardware, toilet 
goods, insurance, foods, soaps and 
cleansers, electric appliances, furniture 
and furnishings, office appliances, 
radio, tobacco, railroads, steamships 
and wearing apparel. 


Automobiles and Trucks 
33 companies spent. .$ 49,785,000 
Automotive Accessories 


§ companies spent. . 750,000 
Gasoline and Motor Oils 
17 companies spent. . 6,050,000 
Automobile Tires 
10 companies spent. . 4,245,000 
Building Materials 
§ companies spent. . 1,340,000 


Plumbing and Heating Supplies 


4 companies spent. . 700,000 
Paints and Hardware 

8 companies spent. . 1,015,000 
Druggists’ Sundries 

21 companies spent 5,205,000 
Toilet Goods 

33 companies spent 11,990,000 
Financial 

8 companies spent 1,575,000 
Insurance 

7 companies spent. 670,000 
Candy and Gum 

3 companies spent . . 420,000 
Foods 

74 companies spent.. 18,325,000 
Soaps and Cleansers 

14 companies spent.. 6,240,000 


Soft Drinks 
8 companies spent. . $2,210,000 


Miscellaneous Grocery Products 


4 companies spent. . 650,000 
Electrical Appliances 
16 companies spent. . 7,685,000 


Furniture and Furnishings 
9 companies spent. . 2,200,000 
Jewelry and Silverware 


2 companies spent. . 250,000 
Office Appliances 

6 companies spent. . 1,055,000 
Publishers 

7 companies spent. . 1,660,000 


Radios and Phonographs 


17 companies spent. . 8,875,000 
Radio Accessories 

7 companies spent. . 1,118,000 
Sporting Goods 

3 companies spent. . 415,000 
Tobacco 

17 companies spent.. 16,345,000 
Community 

3 community adv. 

Se ere 425,000 

Hotel 

2 companies spent. . 150,000 
Motion Picture 

2 companies spent. . 850,000 
Railroads 
. 24 companies spent 6,025,000 
Steamships 

15 companies spent.. 2,405,000 
Clothing 

16 companies spent. . 3,190,000 
Shoe 

4 companies spent. . 910,000 
Miscellaneous 

7 companies spent. . 1,255,000 

eee $165,983,000 


1927-1928 Comparisons 
Below are compiled comparative 
estimates where corresponding data 
are available for 1927 and 1928: 
Automobiles and Trucks 
1927 1928 
25 companies spent 
$25,785,000 $41,600,000 
Automotive Accessories 
4 companies spent 
1,345,000 1,215,000 
Gasoline and Motor Oils 
17 companies spent 


5,284,000 6,050,000 
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Tires 
8 companies spent 
$3,325,000 $3,910,000 
Building Materials 
5 companies spent 
795,000 1,340,000 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies 


4 companies spent 


535,000 700,000 
Paints and Hardware 
§ companies spent 
510,000 585,000 
Druggists’ Sundries 
11 companies spent 
3,060,000 2,630,000 
Toilet Goods 
21 companies spent 
8,285,000 8,715,000 
Financial 
5 companies spent 
1,850,000 1,140,000 
Insurance 
2 companies spent 
235,000 260,000 
Foods 


43 companies spent 
12,655,000 15,225,000 


Soaps and Cleansers 
9 companies spent 


3,950,000 5,605,000 
Soft Drinks 
5 companies spent 
2,000,000 1,810,000 
Electrical Appliances 
12 companies spent 
7,000,000 7,285,000 


Furniture and Furnishings 
7 companies spent 


1,790,000 1,900,000 
Office Appliances 
4 companies spent 
850,000 875,000 


Radios and Phonographs 


13 companies spent 


4,555,000 6,665,000 
Radio Accessories 
6 companies spent 
1,075,000 1,043,000 


Tobacco 
16 companies spent 
16,550,000 16,600,000 
Railroads 


21 companies spent 
5,335,000 5,770,000 
(Continued on page 107) 
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Your Standard Market Survey of Akron, 
Just Off the Press, Is Ready for You! 


Bing, 
4 SS | 
RG. 


Oy 


INFORMATIO 


Nv. 


$5,000,000 
For an Airport and 
Hangar to House 
the World’s 
Largest Airships 


$9,675,000 
For Office Buildings, 
Hotels, Schools and 
Other Construction 

Work in 1929 


\On Ohio’s Fastest Growing City]| 


You Can SELL in This Thriving Area! 


Summary of Akron as Carried in Our Market Survey 


UN UE ORME oucaracupdduccavdvensustHaudsarsacscedes 33,245 Property (Real Estate, Assess. Val.-City)........... $267,819,170 
Ue GME 5.55 5. o; hod Cave sacsccecdcauddes a4 cauneuaees $6,425,000 WROROTED GCHONOGAE = CIEO Disc eds cc ccccicccscnccdcessces 115, 
EMEA: CUNIEEIN 0523, 2a G's ato Deal cal dy dwda ane eater wane $367,108,000 NR CRN 1 CURB oo ac accacscdceesdedcacxa $383,457 220 
PRM Oc dan vids avn a ndcc nu aivsdanwevweeucsteure $102. 900, 646 Property (Real Estate - County)...................... $365,948,370 
Bank Surplus (Undivided Profits).................... $4,794,800 Property (Personal - County) ........................ $164,333,930 
Building Construction Cost (1928).................... $19,642,271 US CONE BOUND es aso dc ciciexcecccccevssncuceuns $530,282, 
Building Permits (Additions)...................... ‘ $1,643,271 RUE PRUENEINONY 60 sa dean cccassedewdseccurvncceedescaness 
Building Permits (New Homes)....................... $10,243 748 PEN eel rie tec etecncedscankudeqnevewis cecncddsaended 5 
Building Permits (Apartments 2-family)............ $1,763,150 ee © IND a dae sc ict acecaucaudeceucqcuces 4 
Building Permits (Private and Pub. Gar.)........... $974,327 Fe A EPROP EPEC ETO CE OCP EEOC LS 11 
Building Permits (Mercantile & Factory)............ $3,012,358 Railway Tonnage (Outbound)........................ 1,899,195 
Buridine Permits. CHASER) << o. 6 cccccccccccccecsaee 1,073 Railway Tonnage (Inbound)......................000. 4,676,854 
BUslding POSMite CRIME)... occ cccccccccccsccseces 4 691 ee Gl PII oda ca desanenncccekeasccscusees $2,500 000 
GIy DOt.. (GEMGTAE Wet)... 5. cece cscsnccccesesaccesses $21,419,971.71 SRI = INI QUINN Ge dsaneccucsscccdccssctcecanscss 50 
Cae OES CUPID oxox wis cas dee wcdewodcwcnsasdsaces $9,495,769.78 Scheels - Public (Ne. Teachars).........cccccccssccce 1,309 
CUS WONG. Ghee, ASGGIG I). «5 00 ccc icc ccccccsccccccccss $6,162 567.92 Seheeis - Publtc (We. PURIS)....... 2. ccccccscccceces 47,425 
ee | See ee rere $2,893 800.10 Schools - Public (Current Expend.)................... $4,474,756 
eee Dee, Cire: TROON ooo c ick de cessccassvcsnaacssecs $11,869.64 WN RUN NN cata cccccsascdsacccepeccssnsnacsee 11.69 
ee OR Arcee crear. $29,983, 919. “4 EE SN Err rer er rec rereree ey 14 
Cry, Comets, Gente TAs Levy. . «0... csccccccccscscces = Schools - Catholic (No. Pupils)............--cccccesee 4,671 
PE CMO ccc dcncdkcncnnncvvadeweceimasees Schools - Catholic (No. Teachers)...............--... 125 
EMGUStIO“N (CABTEATIZATION) § ...<..- 20650 .ccccccccceces $418,506,328 Ss CN Ni coi cd cddicenscdeaniscceddscucecsavcus 1 
Industries (Value of Products).............-.....000: $603 519,636 SEN I I OP SO ooo << ccccccceccccccedecsces 25 
EMGURITIOR ClO. OF WOEMOEO 6 oscccccscctecceccsctccccs 62,018 pm ER rrrer rer rreer errr etre 260 
Industries (Total Payroll).................sssceeeees $105,886,126 SORA We Ur I CHIN a da nccciece cesiccccancescesecss 36.19 
Industries (Daily Tire Output)............-.-+...+04 oo Street Railway (Passengers Carried)................ 20,519,101 
Semnaee ae Bg Seaeaae sn eestets yooh sh asters 1507 Piers Street Railway, Bus Mileage.......................+- 89.20 
a peel lela ahead tala ada de . Street Railway, Bus Passengers...................... 19,750,000 
py RR Per rcorecrecerr rr reer rere 69 
Parks, Playgrounds (Acreage)..............0.cce0se0 552 Water, Daily Average consumed (Gals.).............. 19,038,134 
GUUINRIOE CMMNODD : conic ccndca cds ineceuccnccsucte sens 251,616 Water, Daily Capacity............--.seseeeeeeeeeeeees 35,000,000 
Popelation (Trading. Area). <<. .....0.00<.ccecevecese 390.000 Wates CHRIGe GE TAINO si a cc. ceccciccccesccssicccss 470 
BC) eC a) a eenreccecercrerrer cc $1,935,072 TOURD TOW Wee Ses ced iwciicccercdncscccxcescsavnce 26.7 


Thoroughly Covered by One of Ohio’s Leading Dailies, the 
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Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Teaches 
Independent Dealers to Trade Up 


(Continued from page 67) 


few cheap tools, but if he uses them 
to any extent he soon learns to appre- 
ciate tools of better quality, and ex- 
perience usually takes him from one 
price extreme to the other. 

When properly encouraged and cul- 
tivated, these natural human desires 
influence a very large volume of busi- 
ness, and there never will be a time 
when a large part of the public will 
not buy goods of excellent quality at 
prices reasonably profitable. 

In applying the truth, the indepen- 
dent dealer is in a very much better 
position than the mass distributor. 
Because practically all chain store or- 
ganizations have no other use for 
standard and advertised goods of qual- 
ity than to make “‘loss leaders’ of 
them, we are convinced that it is going 
to be more difficult for mass distribu- 
tors to buy such goods in the future. 
Every manufacturer of quality goods 
knows unrestrained price cutting an- 
nihilates good will and destroys mar- 
kets. He cannot sell mass distribu- 
tors and control resale prices. There 
is no doubt, therefore, that such manu- 
facturers must generally confine their 
distribution to independent channels 
which will retain for the efficient in- 
dependent dealer the patronage of the 
discriminating public. 


Based on Sound Principles 


With our company, there was noth- 
ing of sentiment in arriving at our de- 
cision. It was merely basing judg- 
ment on sound economic principle, and 
selecting the channel of distribution 
that would enable us to distribute our 
products uninterruptedly and _profit- 
ably, with the assurance that the vol- 
ume of our output would be reason- 
ably stable. 

A far more difficult problem was to 
discover means of demonstrating to 
the independent dealer the necessity of 
trading up in dollar value in all of his 
selling, taking advantage of the nat- 
ural desires of his prospects and cus- 
tomers. About six months ago we of- 
fered our first step in the solution of 
this problem with our hammer trade- 
up plan. Since then we have had dif- 
ficulty in filling orders promptly for 
the packaged unit; our entire business 
has been stimulated, and the success of 
the plan is entirely due to the fact that 
it aids the dealer materially in creat- 
ing both volume and profit. It also 
tends to prove that our problems all 
center in the retailer's store, and that 


when we solve the dealer’s problems 
we have taken a long stride toward 
solving our own. 

Hundreds of reports have reached 
us as to the seemingly magical re- 
sults of the plan. In one typical in- 
stance, a retailer bought one unit of a 
dozen hammers more on the salesman’s 
word than anything else. His business 
had been running down, due to the 
competition of a mail order retail store 
in his town, and the dealer was dis- 
couraged. He had not sold a $2 ham- 
mer for a long time and considered $1 
was his top price; but he took a chance 
on one unit. 


Now He’s Trading Up 


Within about five days this dealer 
was surprised to find that his clerks 
had sold four hammers from the as- 
sortment — one at $2 and three at 
$1.50. For several years the dealer 
had been passing out the cheapest 
goods he had, attempting to swell his 
volume by trading down—by meeting 
chain price competition. Now he is 
developing a radically different idea of 
merchandising and is trading up, not 
only on hammers but on practically 
everything in his stock, and his busi- 
ness is steadily improving. 

We believe almost every retailer 
who places the display rack on his 
counter has a similar experience. The 
retailer and his clerks quickly learn 
that it pays to call attention to all four 
sample hammers. In finish, general 
appearance and branding, the tools in- 
dicate their value, and even if the clerk 
attempts to sell the cheapest hammer, 
the customer has before him all four 
hammers, plainly marked. 

In many instances purchasers buy 
hammers from the rack and trade 
themselves up automatically. Innu- 
merable tests have shown that about 70 
per cent of these purchasers will first 
examine the 75-cent hammer, then 
compare the others with it, and finally 
select the $1.50 tool. Each sample is 
briefly described and priced on the 
panel of the rack on which it rests, 
and selling talk is not necessary to 
make sales. 

Our experience with this plan indi- 
cates that when a manufacturer solves 
a distribution problem for the retailer 
he gains an added advantage for his 
goods by facilitating the work of the 
wholesaler. According to a recent 
check-up, wholesale salesmen have 
sold as many as seven out of ten 


retailers on first call. This is a surpris. 
ing record, and we believe that it will 
stand for some time. 

We frequently hear that the whole- 
saler is merely a warehouseman and 
his salesmen only order-takers; but 
our experience proves this statement 
to be a fallacy. We have not employed 
any detail men on our hammer trade- 
up unit; our wholesalers have secured 
practically complete distribution for 
us in a short time. We have reason 
to believe that every retailer who has 
bought the unit has repeated or will 
do so, and that the plan is a perma- 
nent factor of the retail hardware busi- 
ness. In our opinion, the wholesaler 
furnishes the most satisfactory and eco: 
nomical method of distribution, and 
he will secure complete distribution 
promptly for the manufacturer who 
supplies him with goods that satisfy 
an economic need. 

As an instance, a serious problem 
with the wholesaler is the size of an 
average order because he sustains a 
loss on every order not exceeding about 
$16. The item priced as high as $10 
is exceptional, yet we have created a 
readily salable item at this price. 
Therefore, our plan tends to solve one 
of the.wholesaler’s problems by trading 
up the size of the average order. 


Salesmen Cooperating 


A gratifying reaction to the plan 
was the immediate interest of whole- 
salers’ salesmen. They quickly recog- 
nized the advantage to be gained by 
demonstrating the trade-up principle, 
and have proved that they will give a 
good merchandising plan all the atten- 
tion it deserves. We have furnished 
them with catalogue pages, setting 
forth the selling points of our hammer 
unit, and results show that the sales- 
men are cooperating enthusiastically. 

If our experience with this simple 
plan proves anything, it is that the dis- 
tribution problems of the manu- 
facturer, the independent wholesaler 
and the retailer are identical. It is not 
enough for the manufacturer to design, 
brand, assort and put up his goods ac- 
cording to his own convenience. We 
have offered many display forms and 
dealer helps of various kinds, which 
have paid their way; but we were not 
conspicuously successful with a unit 
of the kind until we produced some- 
thing satisfying an economic need of 
the retailer. 

Our success depends solely on regu- 
lar, uninterrupted, stable and economi- 
cal distribution, and we can secure it 
only by supporting the independent 
retailer and equipping him with goods 
and merchandising material which will 
assist him in trading up in dollar value 
to that field which is economically his. 
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*AMERICA FRANCE LINE 
42 Broadway, New York City 
N. Atlantic to French Atlantic ports 


®*AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Atlantic ports to ports in Northern Brazil 


*AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES 
39 Broadway, New York City 
North Atlantic ports to Holland and Belgium 


DIXIE UK LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to United Kingdom 


AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Passenger and freight services to United Kingdom 


*AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
11 Broadway, New York City 
North Atlantic ports to Orient, India 
and Australia 
Periodically this line conducts an around-the-world 
service via the Suez Canal. 


DIXIE MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to Mediterranean ports 


GULF BRAZIL RIVER PLATE LINE 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Gulf ports to east coast of South America 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EUROPEAN LINE 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to French and Belgium ports 


YANKEE LINE 
110 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
North Atlantic ports to German_ports 


GULF WEST MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
917 Whitney Building, New Orleans, La. 
Gulf and South Atlantic ports to Portuguese, 
Spanish,and North African ports(west of Bizerta) 


MOBILE OCEANIC LINE 
Mobile, Ala. 
Mobile and Eastern Gulf portsto United 
Kingdom and continental European ports 


AMERICAN GULF ORIENT LINE 
917 Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Gulf ports to Orient and Dutch E. I. 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
N. and S. Atl. ports to Brazi and River Plate 
ports, east coast of S. America 


ORIOLE LINES 
Citizens Natl. Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
North Atlantic ports to west coast of 
United Kingdom and Irish ports 


SOUTHERN STATES LINE 
525 Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans and Texas ports to German 
and Holland ports 


TEXAS MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Galveston, Tex. 
Texas ports to Mediterranean ports 


TEXAS UKAY LINE 
Galveston, Texas 
Texas ports to United Kingdom ports 


TEXAS STAR LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
Texas ports to French and Belgian ports 


UNITED STATES LINES 
45 Broadway, New York City 
Passenger, mail, freight service to 
England, Ireland, France, and Germany 


*Accommodations available for a limited 
ber of p gers on these lines. 
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“We Can Have a STRONG 
American Mercuant Marine 
Onty By Usine American 
FLAG SHIPS ew —— FIRESTONE 


vy : 
HARVEY FIRESTONE, outstanding American says: 


“‘America—the greatest, richest country in the world, 
with more goods to transport than any other nation on 
earth—should have the finest merchant marine on the seas. 

We can have a strong American Merchant Marine, only 
by using American Flag ships when, and wherever, it is 
possible to do so. Increased tonnage is necessary if we 
are to maintain an equilibrium of freight rates. 

Without a strong American Merchant Marine, United 
States Shipping would be under the control of foreign 
interests and this would without a doubt seriously inter- 
fere with the nation’s continued prosperity.” 


The fast freight services operated for the United States Shipping 
Board offer American manufacturers and producers unrivalled 
facilities for increasing their foreign business. Under the direction 
of experienced American operators, these services afford efficient, 
economical overseas transportation. 


In the Shipping Board fleet there are 20 lines, with a total 
of 256 vessels sailing regularly from Atlantic Coast and Gulf ports 
for ports in practically all parts of the world. Their operators will 
gla ly consult with you on any —, pertaining to the han- 

ling of your overseas cargoes or the expansion of your foreign trade. 

Write for complete information on freight or passenger services. 

Passenger Services: Led by the S. S. Leviathan, world’s largest ship, the 
fast liners of the United States Lines offer exceptional passenger accommodations 


to European ports. The American Merchant Lines vessels, sailing weekly from 
New York, offer comfortable passage to London at remarkably reasonable rates. 


y | 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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me“ Stick ifits 
GLUE-LOCKED 


LENTY of gum and right where 

it’s needed—at the corners— 

that’s why GLUE-LOCKED 
Envelopes are easy to seal and stay 
sealed. Little moisture is necessary to 
make this improved flap stick secure- 
ly. Fits all mailing machines. Enve- 
lopes in all sizes, styles, and stocks, 
and for all uses can be obtained from 
the Associated Envelope Makers. 
Write today to the nearest Maker 
for samples, prices and free copy of 
“Envelope Economies,” the guide 
book for envelope users. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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( | net 
made only by 


ASSOCIATEDENVELOPE makers 


Better Equipped to Make Better Envelopes 


BOSTON— CHICAGO— 
Boston Envelope Brown Paper 
mpany Goods Company 
NEW YORK— MINNEAPOLIS — 
Berlin and Jones Berkowitz Fn- 
mpany velope Company 
PHILADELPHIA ST.LOUIS— 
Whiting-Patter- Berkowitz En- 
son Company velope Company 
BALTIMORE— DES MOINES— 
Berkowitz En- 
Saaee” velope Company 
CINCINNATI— KANSAS CITY— 


Berkowitz En- 


Western Paper velope Company 


ods Company 


DENVER— 
CLEVELAND— Rocky Mountain 
Wolf Envelope Envelope 
Company Company 
DETROIT— LOS ANGELES— 
Wolf Detroit En- Coast Envelope 
velope Company Company 


SAN FRANCISCO— 
The Envelope Corporation 


New Method for Preserving Eggs 
May Extend to Other Perishables 


carbon dioxide is probably the 
most important factor in the 
preservation of eggs, was announced 
at Cornell University late in March. 
In a research lasting two years the 
department of agriculture found that 
this gas, a natural constituent of eggs, 
can be controlled readily, cheaply and 
safely and that the regulation of its 
escape is equivalent to applying na- 
ture’s own mild but effective methods. 
Inasmuch as carbon dioxide is an 
element of many foods the findings of 
the Cornell scientists appear to have 
opened the way for experiments upon 
a wide range of perishables. Several 
methods of approach are suggested by 
the success of the Cornell experiments. 
One is the extreme effectiveness of 
regulation of a minute, almost negli- 
gible constituent, once the ringleader 
in deterioration has been found. An- 
other is that while carbon dioxide may 
not be the regulator of decay in other 
foods, some equally small compound 
is worth looking into. The presence 
of carbon dioxide in eggs has been 
known, and has been studied before, 
but without hitting upon the right 
point of view, as to preservation. 


DISCOVERY with immediate 
A commercial application, that 


Sharp and Everhart 


The egg research was conducted by 
Dr. Paul F. Sharp, professor of dairy 
chemistry, with the technical assistance 
of A. E. Everhart of the poultry de- 
partment. 

The Cornell men found that the 
alkalinity of eggs rises rapidly if they 
are stored in ordinary air, but that the 
increased alkalinity, which is the cause 
of deterioration, can be easily and con- 
veniently neutralized and controlled 
by placing eggs in atmospheres con- 
taining small amounts of carbon diox- 
ide. The eggs absorb the gas until a 
balance is established between the car- 
bon dioxide within and that in the air 
surrounding them. The absorbed gas 
neutralizes some of the alkalinity. 

They concluded that by proper 
concentrations of carbon dioxide an 
egg can be restored to and kept at the 
same balance it had when laid, and 
they found that this preserved it in 
more nearly the condition of a fresh 
€8s- 

The experiments indicated that car- 
bon dioxide in shipping containers and 
refrigerator cars can be used effec- 
tively. Making storage rooms proof 

is und 


against escape of the gas was 


valuable, but possibly not absolutely 
essential in all cases, because the gas 
which escapes may be renewed 
cheaply. Any convenient source of 
carbon dioxide seems usable. Solid 
carbon dioxide is suggested both to 
keep eggs cold and to keep down alka. 
linity. But if this dry ice is employed, 
the eggs should not be permitted to 
freeze. 

Dr. Sharp has estimates indicating 
that with renewal once a week a 1 
per cent concentration of carbon diox- 
ide, which seems sufficient for obtain- 
ing the most useful of the preservative 
effects, can be made at a cost of about 
one cent a case. This low figure de- 
pends on storage in quantity. 


A. N. A. Sponsors New 
Plan for Lithograph Work 


Guy C. Smith, president of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, has 
made public a plan sponsored by that 
association to correct many of the 
abuses which exist under the present 
system of competing for lithography 
orders. 

Briefly the plan provides that the num- 
ber of competitors for an order be 
limited by the size of the order. It 
is suggested that on an order of $5,000 
there be not more than two com- 
petitors and not more than four on 
an order of $10,000. The plan also 
suggests that limits for each order, 
including those of quantity, approxi- 
mate price, plan and art work and the 
number of competitors, be decided as 
much as possible in advance, and that 
this information, including the names 
of the competing firms, be given im- 
partially to all competitors. The plan 
was worked out by a committee headed 
by William F. Earls, general advertis- 
ing manager for the United States 
Rubber Company. 


Otto Joins Jordan 


Robert H. Otto, formerly advertising 
manager of Browning King & Com- 
pany, Seattle, Washington, and more 
recently with George C. May, Ltd., 
Norwich, England, and Scheerer, Inc., 
New York, has joined Jordan Adver- 
tising Abroad, Inc., as assistant ac- 
count executive. 

Harold B. Day, recently connected 
with Mathewson & Sinclair, New York 
advertising agency, is another addition 
to the staff. 
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TAYLOR SYSTEM, Inc. 


Owner of the Taylor System of Color Harmony 


G. N. HEINEMANN 
President 


ANNE PIERCE 
Consultant 


EUDORA SELLNER 
Research 


HAZEL H. ADLER 
Secretary 


Styling Engineers 


VIRGINIA HELSLEY 
Design 


ornusxes Creative Designers 


Color Counselors 


A Merchandising 
Service Exclusively 


VERA EDELSTADT for Manufacturers CONSTANCE WHEELER 
Contact Art 


425 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ME HERE 


TOUR NAME 


“_I do it in spite of the 
fact that I’m just a slender 
chap—but there’s quality in 
my makeup—character in my 
neat strength, polished good 
looks, and prestige in my 


erformance—my mark. And 
leave it every time. _ 
“You don’t find me cooling 
my heels, waiting to see the 
chief—no, sir! I’m with 
him—right at hand—all the 
time. I’m never in his way 
though. When I’m not 
needed I hop in his vest 
pocket, neat as a pin—then 
out I jump when he needs 
my velvety point to scamper 
thru. complex figures—but 
they’re all easy to me—I 
leave his Sngers relaxed, his 
eye pleased—his problem 
solved! ; 
“‘Now there’s a mighty 
handy reminder,’ he ejacu- 
lated one day as his eye 
caught the neat inscription on 
my shiny barrel. ‘Kawneer 
—that’s the name, by golly— 
the company I’ve been want- 
ing to figure that new store 
front.’ He rang; his secre- 
tary entered and as_ he 
tapped me gently on the blot- 


to call. 
“Oh, boy. 
mark?” i 


order and a ; 
further business in 
other towns where 


were to be opened. 


say ?—just 


pListo 


« '~< *« * 


ter he dictated a memoran- 
dum for a Kawneer salesman 


did I make my 
certainly did 
when that salesman got the 
promise of 
three 
stores 


“What’s my name, you 


WO EXECUTIVES: 


| 


OF AMELELEOR VSERS” 


‘‘—-And my ‘makers will send me 
to you free—your name imprint- 
ed, if you’ll just indicate your 
name and title on your letter- 
head—mail it today. — 

“You'll quickly realize why I’m 
a powerful little salesman who’s 
telling your oy N NO 
ONE ELSE CAN, to the busy 
folks who buy your product. 
You'll realize how § get past all 
the outer offices—how I’m at the 
right hand of the buyer, all day 
long right in his own private 
office. Your advertising message 
up to five lines is printed at no 
cost.”’ 

Listo Pencils are feather light, 
flexible, balanced—for real writ- 
ing relaxation. Unbreakable, non- 
metallic composition; ‘‘built in’’ 
finish improves with handling. 
Made in a variety of colors and 
color combinations, Leads all 
colors. Write Dept. B, 


Listo Pencil Corporation 

Alameda, California ; 
343 Broadway, New York City 
202 S. State St. - Chicago 


What the Camp 


be circumvented. One of these is the 
problem of checking credit ratings for 
the junior private and adult camps. 
Another troublesome factor is the 
high mortality in mailing list addresses 
of directors of junior private camps, 
who, in the off-season, travel about 
signing up campers for the ensuing 
summer. Turnover of addresses within 
one year runs as high as 40 per cent, 
One camp outfitter estimates. 
The camp market is not confined to 
any peculiar geographical area but is 
spread throughout the country, and in 
its various divisions uses the following 
types of merchandise: foods, meats, 
groceries, fruits, vegetables, dairy 
products, outdoor clothing, tents, cots, 
beds, blankets, linen, mattresses, photo- 
graphic supplies, camp furniture, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, field glasses, lan- 
terns, cooking utensils, radios, phono- 
graphs, camp and camping stoves, land 
and water sports and games equipment, 
arts and crafts and hobby — 
boats, canoes, floats, printed matter, 
medical and housekeeping supplies, 
cups, medals, pins, etc. 


No Need for Special Salesmen 


Because the camp market is seasonal 
none of the companies aforementioned 
(with the exception of those maintain- 
ing camp showrooms) need special 
salesmen to handle camp _ business. 
Francis H. Leggett and Company have 
twelve men whose experience selling 
institutions has qualified them for 
camp selling. During the camp sell- 
ing season these men turn over their 
regular institutional accounts to junior 
salesmen and devote the major part of 
their time to camps. 

S. Gumpert Company, Inc., have 
their regular sales force handle calls 
on camp prospects and customers at 
their offices or homes, according to 
Seymour Roth, in charge of the camp 
department of this company. Their 
selling season, at its longest, extends 
from May 15 to the end of the first 
week in July. The camp department 
director alone makes a good-will trip 
to the camps, but does not really deem 
this type of missionary work important 
unless it is necessary to give the.camp 
chef or dietician a demonstration of 
their products. 

McCarthy and Simon likewise do 
not favor the trip to the camp; they 
do all their selling out of the show- 
room where the parents bring the 
campers to be outfitted. A. G. Spald- 
ing and Brothers in their New York 
store do all their camp equipment busi- 


ness from the fifth floor camp depart- 


Market Spends 


(Continued from page 80) 


ment during a season that opens im- 
mediately following Easter and runs to 
the beginning of the camp sessions. 
The director of the department puts 
on extra salesmen during this rush 
period, but does not send a salesman 
out calling on camps. 

Nevertheless, specialization of the 
type of selling or specialization of the 
product itself is mecessary to success in 
the camp market. According to John 
Bellman, in charge of the camp de- 
partment at Francis H. Leggett and 
Company, several specialized services 
have enabled this selling organization 
to build its volume. The camp depart- 
ment men on their summer trips famil- 


Annual Expenditures 
in the Camp Market 


Junior Private Camps _. . $12,177,950 
Junior Public Camps 50,444,000 
Adult Comps .......... 12,884,000 
Motor Camps ........... 154,000,000 
RN Boi 7550.3 vee ares dente ooh 63,575,000 


Annual Expenditure for 
Food, Equipment and 
eee $293,080,950 


iarize themselves with the requirements 
of the customer, getting facts about 
the shipping situation, the proximity 
to fresh vegetables, the general charac- 
ter of the camp, its kitchen and culi- 
nary staff. Through research and ex- 
perience a chart has been prepared list- 
ing each food product, its number, its 
weight and the number of normal por- 
tions it will make. This chart has 


been found necessary to prevent in- 
experienced camp directors from order- 


ing in excess and having stores on 


hand at the end of the season which 


they might expect the company to take 
back. 


Of further service is a trained die- 


tician who, with the salesman and 
customer, will help plan the camp 
menu. In addition, camp directors or 
buyers are free to make the Leggett 
offices their own when in the vicinity, 
with desk space, phones and _steno- 
graphic service provided. When the 
customer is not visiting these offices 
the salesmen stand ready to service 
him in looking up credit ratings and 
desirability of potential campers, and 
should the hired workers of a camp 
quit in season, a close contact with 
employment. bureaus enables the sales- 
man to hire the necessary help, buy 
their tickets and put them ona train 
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MARKING SHIPPING 
TAGS 3 TAGS 

Worthy bearers of the ag Another Book In plain or novelty shapes, 
trade mark and guarantee TESTED with four cut corners and 
of many a famous product. ; SECONDARY ms Dennison special patch. 


a ers to “ ADVERTISING 


GUMMED 
SEALS 
A finishing touch 
for the distinctive 
package. 


ADVERTISING 
NAPKINS 
Reminders at the 


actual point of 
consumption. 


ira 
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BOXES 
Specially designed in 
collaboration with ad- 
vertisers to outdistance 


LABELS 


For shipping, trade mark iden- 
tification or for instructions 


competition. \Y ie which must not be lost. 


FREE 


WINDOW ADVERTISING 
SERVICE CREPE PAPER 


Your trade mark on the 
dealer’s favorite window 


To promote the use of 
crepe paper by deal- 


ers for window display we design attractive windows trimming material. Because crepe paper is preferred 
featuring the product of any advertiser and furnish 4 by dealers for their own work the life of this dealer 
plans and specifications to advertisers without cost. [4 help is unusually long. 


Send for the DENNISON BOOK OF TESTED 
SECONDARY ADVERTISING = 
You need only tear out the lower part of this adwereueradiiie Ne 


and send it to us, pinned to your business card or letterhead: 
The book will be sent free to any responsible inquirer. 


DENNISON’S DEPT. 69-D FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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Ideas for prac-. 
tical secondary 
advertising. 
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*13,837,500- 


—the Annual Rotarian 
Haberdashery Bill! 


E can't give you an absolute figure 

representing the annual expenditure of 
the average Rotarian for haberdashery, but 
if we could it would probably go far be- 
yond the conservative estimate of $102.50 
for each Rotarian. 


Based on this figure, haberdashery deal- 
ers receive annually from the readers of 
The Rotarian, $13,837,500.00—an emi- 
nently worth-while market. You can 
reach it easily at modest cost, for the 
benefit of yourselves and your dealers, 
through the pages of The Rotarian— 
available to you in two colors if you 
prefer, or four-color process covers. 


We shall be glad to give you detailed in- 
formation if you will address an inquiry to 


ROTARIAN 
Chicago Evening Post Bldg., Chicago 
— The Magazine of Service — 

Wells W. Constantine J. K. Evans & Associates 

7 W. (6th St. 


. Western Pacific Bidg. 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, California 


ee (og 


BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& CO., Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


—« 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


—-* 


A record of the Proceedings of the Mer- 
chandising Conference, held under our 
auspices at Boston, in August, is available 
to loan to company officials. A request 
will place your name on the list to re- 
ceive a copy, to be returned to us in ten 
days. 


in a hurry to save the camp customer 
embarrassment in this crisis. 

Once a year, at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Camp Directors 
Association, the Leggett sales force has 
a sales convention and a booth display. 

A. G. Spalding and Brothers camp 
department specializes for this business 
by acting as official outfitters for 
camps. They compete with depart- 
ment stores for this business. As of- 
ficial outfitters for a camp, besides 
making up the style of uniform re- 
quired with official insignia and em- 
blems, Spalding prints a three-page 
folder called the camp outfit and 
measurement blank, which lists over 
the camp signature the full equipment 
requirements. This folder designates 
Spalding as the official outfitters and 
contains a measurement blank for the 
convenience of ordering by mail. These 
folders are sent out to the full list of 
campers either direct from Spalding or 
by the camp director. 


Spalding System 


In order to handle the rush of busi- 
ness immediately following Easter un- 
til the camp starts, the Spalding retail 
force has so perfected the arrangement 
of units of the outfit and the book- 
keeping system that it is possible for 
a parent working from the list to have 
a child’s complete outfit gathered and 
wrapped in two or three parcels within 
fifteen minutes. This speed, coupled 
with prices within reasonable range of 
competition, serves as a good sales 
argument to keep the parent from 
shopping around to save a few dollars 
by buying items which are not standard 
to the camp's uniform or insignia re- 
quirements. 

McCarthy and Simon also serve as 
official camp outfitters for a complete 
line of camp clothing. Their contact 
with the camp director is without spe- 
cial sales effort, being maintained by 
mail contact and phone calls when the 
buyers are in New York City. With 
his firm, according to F. Simon, it is 
more a question of picking reliable 
camps than making an intensive effort 
to sign up many camps. About ten 
new camp customers a year brings a 
healthy increase in sales volume. The 
parents of customer campers, through 
the recommendation of the camp di- 
rectors, bring the campers direct to 
the showroom to be outfitted and in 
some cases use the mails for ordering, 
employing a special blank the com- 
pany furnishes. 

To reach the camp director or buyer 
the favorite advertising media of these 
companies are the camp director’s 
magazines. Leggett sends out a gen- 
eral letter or two reminding customers 
and prospects of its facilities. 


. The reader is referred to the table 
on page 80 for a statistical study of 
the camp market, divided according to 
types of products purchased, and the 
various groups of buyers that make up 
the market. 

(Sales executives who are interested 
in further particulars about the camp 
market will be referred to authentic 
sources of information if they write to 
the editors. Lack of space prevents 
the publishing of some of the valuable 
statistical data which is available on 
this market.—The Editors.) 


Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 62) 


based on R. L. Polk & Company figures. 
Whereas the price quoted on the work 
to outsiders has been $10, it has always 
been tacitly understood that legitimate ad- 
vertising prospects could get a copy of 
this extremely valuable work free on re- 
quest. 

Now comes a similar book entitled 
“Guide by Counties to Retail Outlets in 
the United States,” put out by the Ameri- 
can Home Magazine Publishers* (L. B. 
Fisk, executive secretary, 510 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago); a work that can 
be most effectively used similarly to the 
100,000 Group Book by those who plot 
their sales and advertising appropriations 
by areas made up of county units. The 
price of this book is $2; but we assume 
that it, too, will be available to legitimate 
advertising prospects without charge. 

Fortunately, R. L. Polk data has also 
been used for this study, making it doubly 
usable with the 100,000 Group Book. 
Whereas there are half a dozen classifica- 
tions omitted from the AHMP study that 
appear in the 100,000 Group tables, a com- 
parison shows that those omitted are 
primarily the types of article that are dis- 
tributed only in the big cities. 


Paint Study Ready in May 


A study of wholesale distribution costs 
in the paint industry (Domestic Commerce, 
February 25, March 3), which has been 
going on in Chicago under the auspices of 
the Domestic Commerce Division of the 
Department of Commerce, and which was 
discussed at the recent conference of the 
National Paint Distributors’ Association at 
Chicago, will, it is expected, be ready for 
distribution some time in May. 


*N. B. The American Home Magazine Pub- 
lishers should not be confused with the American 
Home Magazine, published by Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, Inc., of Garden City, New York 
(nee Garden Magazine, later renamed Garden 
and Homebuilder and now American Home), 
which has jumped simultaneously from. around 
30,000 to more than 150,000 readers in three 
months. The A. H. M. P. are small-town 
publishers, i.c., Blade & Ledger, Clover Leaf 
Weeklies, Every Day Life, Home Friend, House- 
hold Guest, Household Journal, Illustrated Me- 
chanics, Mother's Home Life, Pathfinder and the 
Bickery and Hill list; banded together for a 
clearer picture of the small-town field. 


Irving Davis has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Julian Gold- 
man Stores, Inc.,a chain store organ- 
ization with headquarters in New York 
City. 

Mr Davis was formerly publicity man- 
ager for Liberty magazine. 
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Busy Men often 
prefer to “Sec” you by “[elephone 
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Your customers are busy people. There are times 
when they prefer that you visit them by telephone. 
You save their time as well as your own. 

A sales executive does 77% of his out of town 
business by telephone. He says, ‘you get the undi- 
vided attention of the man you are calling. Without 
any preliminary conversation, you are right down 
to basic facts. Think also of conserving the time 
of the buyer.”’ 

Many such practical experiences have grown out 
of the Key Town Plan. As your business in the larger 
towns grows and takes more and more of your 
salesmen’s time, why neglect the smaller towns? 
Keep up your contacts; cover them by tele- 
Phone from the larger towns. The Bell System 
has prepared a national and regional Key 


Town Map, which may be procured free upon re- 
quest to your local Bell business office. 

Study these key town maps to learn the most effec- 
tive method of reaching your market by telephone— 
the modern way to meet competition. Cover more 
towns. Make more contacts. Use classified telephone 
directories to uncover new outlets. Develop each ter- 
ritory with savings in cost. 

The quickest way to make the calls from each key 
town is by Sequence Lists. 

The Bell System Credit Plan makes it unnecessary 
to carry cash for the calls. It helps keep a record of 
all contacts. 

Ask the local business office today for 
complete information. Bell Telephone Service 


_... Quick... . Inexpensive .. . . Universal. 
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NDUSTRIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT: A determined, 

if tentative, effort has been started to strike anti-trust 

law manacles from industries that suffer unfairly 
from their restrictions. The plan, discussed recently by 
the commerce committee of the American Bar Association, 
is simple enough. It is cousin german to the policy of 
self-government, under official approval, which has grown 
up between the railroads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In essence it provides for an agreement on 
a modus vivendi acceptable to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion or the Department of Justice. Such acceptance, it is 
hardly necessary to say, would depend on protection of 
the rights of the public as well as of the industry applying 
for relief, and would follow public hearings like those 
held by the I. C. C. Effect would be given to the action 
taken by means of a certificate of public interest that 
would constitute prima facie evidence of legality. Inter- 
esting in itself, the suggestion becomes doubly so as a 
means of focussing attention on hardships which anti-trust 
legislation rigidly enforced has inflicted on certain indus- 
tries without justifying reasons. According to the view 
expressed in some quarters the Sherman and the Clayton 
acts have been brought into tune with modern American 
business practice through liberal interpretation of their 
purpose by the United States Supreme Court. It is note- 
worthy, however, that this view was not supported by 
most speakers at the hearing. The underlying idea is not 
new. When the Supreme Court laid down its celebrated 
tule of reason a strong sentiment found expression in favor 
of a regulatory body which could administer this rule on 
practical lines and so relieve court calendars of litigation 
inspired mainly by the need of interpretative judicial 
opinions. This feeling had a good deal to do with the 
creation of the Federal Trade Commission, and the pro- 
posal now made seems to involve a means of adding to 
the usefulness of the commission in this respect. The 
main objection, of course, lies in the implication that what 
is intended is to empower the commission to grant special 
indulgences. That would hardly be tolerated. 


- = 


HEERING THE INDEPENDENTS: Spokesmen 

for the Department of Commerce miss few oppor- 

tunities to encourage the independent retailer. He 
has no reason to be alarmed by the inroads of the chains. 
He still has most of the business. He isn’t failing any 
oftener than he did when the chains were less numerous, 
and when he does fail his misfortune is not due to chain 
competition as a rule, but to his own incompetence or 
Jack of capital. . These points are brought out with 
much emphasis by F. E. Simmons of the Division of 
Domestic Commerce, who props them up with statistics 
of more or less doubtful value. Like most other business 


counselors in this field, however, he relies mainly on sur- 
veys showing that retail business profits from stock that 
customers ask for in paying quantity, and gets into trouble 
whenever it sinks capital in lines for which there is little 
demand. He approves the motto, “What's hardest to sell 


we keep the least of.” 
practical wisdom of a maxim which our grandfathers illus- 
trated when they told the story of the benighted store- 
keeper who refused to take on any more red flannel because 
his customers wouldn’t let him keep it, insisting on clean- 
ing out all he could lay in. The well-managed chains 
follow this policy. Their sales continue to expand for 
the reason mainly that they offer only what is wanted by 
the people they try to reach. They spend little money 
or effort in creating popularity, contenting themselves with 


No one will dispute the 


reaping harvests others have sowed. . . . The independent. 


can do this, too, of course, and it is obvious that he puts 
himself at a disadvantage if he carries any additional load. 
But his problem is not quite so simple. If his stock is 
no more varied and attractive than that of the chain store: 
if his services do not constitute a substantial advantage 
over those of the chain store—in short, if he puts himself 
on the same level as the chain store in all respects but 
that of prices, how can he expect to meet the thrust of 
the chain store into the good will he enjoys? 

Behind mere sound trade practice lies the drift of economic 
forces—reflected in the manufacturet’s awakened interest 
in the consumer and the mass production of quality goods. 
The chains have been able to put themselves into the 
streams of these currents. The independent retailers and 
distributors must find a way to do likewise through asso- 
ciation that justifies itself on practical grounds. 
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OPULATION AND MARKETS: Our population 

is growing at the rate of 1,400,000 a year, the 

director of census tells us, and it looks as though 
the pace of gain is bound up rather than down, in spite 
of restrictions upon immigration. Forty years ago there 
were sixty-three million of us. Now there are nearly twice 
as many, and in another generation we shall be far over 
the one hundred and fifty million mark. No other national 
aggregation of people ever increased and multiplied, after 
the manner of the ancient Israelites, with anything like 
such rapidity. Nor has growth in population ever before 
been accompanied by such improvement in the comfort 
and well-being of the people. The director of 
census dwells on this because he believes we owe our pros- 
perity largely to the knowledge of our production, our 
resources, our transportation facilities and our numbers, 
with which official statistics supply us. The soundness of 
this conclusion no man is likely to gainsay. The only 
question on this phase of the subject that is debatable is 
whether our business estimates of what is in immediate 
prospect keeps up with the facts of record. In most cases 
we should say underestimation is the practice, all the more 
apparent because of such notable exceptions as 
those of cigarette manufacture and automobile ®®D 


production. 
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A SUNDAY NEWSPADERU 


ROIT INST 


a 


More than any weekday issue a Sunday newspaper must be built 
for home consumption, for on Sunday there is more time for read- 
ing and more people at home to read. A Sunday newspaper must 


therefore be newsy, yet it must also be entertaining. 


It must have 


more informative features and at the same time print fiction. It 
must pass in review the camera’s collection of news events and at 
the same time publish fanciful illustrations and humor. 


That The Detroit News accomplishes 
this difficult feat well is a fact substantiated 
by a circulation larger than that of any other 
Detroit newspaper, either week day or Sun- 
day. The appeal of The Sunday News to 
the varying temperaments of Detroit’s great 
population lies in the editorial excellence of 
the paper as a whole and the careful hand- 
ling of the special units and sections which 
go to make up a truly metropolitan Sunday 
newspaper. 

Naturally such a Sunday newspaper would 
appeal to the people of America’s fourth 


The 


New York Office: 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. 


city, and naturally such a Sunday newspaper 
would become a productive medium for ad- 
vertisers. During 1928 The Sunday News 
published one and a half times the advertis- 
ing of the second Sunday newspaper and 
more than twice as much as that of the third 
Sunday newspaper. 

An investigation of the possibilities of The 
Sunday Detroit News will convince you that 
this one medium adequately covers the field 
and economically tells your story to the 
greatest number of possible prospects in 
America’s fourth market. 


Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


Chicago Office: 
J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. MICHIGAN AVE. 
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Wonderful Reception! 


Reports from all parts of the country in- 
dicate the Radio Station Section has been 
enthusiastically received by advertisers 
and agencies. 


Now, for the first time, there is available 
the same invaluable information on radio 
broadcasting rates as is found on daily 
newspapers, farm papers, general maga- 
zines and business papers in the regular 


edition of STANDARD RATE & 
DATA SERVICE. 


% STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 
The National Authority 


536 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 


CHICAGO 


Many an advertising 
and sales executive 
has cut his problems 
to a minimum with 
this Service. You can, 
too! 


* ail 


Special 30-Day Approval Order 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


You may send us—prepaid—the current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, 
including the Radio Station Section, with all bulletins since it was issued, which we are 
to have the privilege of using 30 days. 


If we are not convinced of the value of this Service at the end of that time, we 
shall return the issue and our obligation is ended. Otherwise, you may consider us 
subscribers and send a revised copy each month for one year. It is to be maintained 
by bulletins issued every other day, and we understand the cost is $30.00 per year 
(Canada and Foreign $35.00). 
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The unusually early Easter holidays 
this year interfered with useful com- 
parisons of many of the current in- 
dices, especially of total transactions 
reflected in the banking figures. Mean- 
while, however, there is unmistakable 
evidence of great activity in output and 
sale of goods. This is apparent in the 
chain store reports for March. It is 
even more strikingly shown perhaps in 
the Chevrolet production figures for 
that month, which exceed the schedule 
and establish a record in an effort to 
accommodate orders and this in spite 
of the fact that Ford plants are re- 
ported to be turning out more than 
8,000 cars a day. The credit tension 
is unrelieved, although call money 
rates are somewhat lower. But avail- 
able opinion indicates a steady pressure 
to keep down bank loans in the call 
market as a means of ensuring ample 
credit for business purposes. 


Total Transactions 


The restrictive effect of the early Easter 
holidays was most evident in the bank 
clearings for the week ended April 4. 
The total in twenty-three large cities 
was 2 per cent less than last year’s, the 
decline outside New York being 1.7 
per cent. Debits against individual 
accounts were less affected. The whole 
amount, $20,260,290,000 was 6.1 per 
cent higher than in 1928. Districts 
outside New York had a gain of 5.9 
per cent, only two being down. 


Margin of Profits 


Commodity prices were lower, respon- 
sive apparently to the money market 
pressure. The Irving Fisher index 
stood at 97.9, compared with 98.3 the 
week before. 


Credit Conditions 


Call money rates ruled between 8 and 
10, time loans held at 814 to 9, com- 
mercial paper at 6, and bank accept- 
ances at 54 to 53%. 


Federal Appoints Lovelee 


The appointment of R. F. Lovelee as 
assistant sales manager is announced 
by the Federal Radio Corporation. 
Mr. Lovelee has been with the Federal 
company for seven years, during the 
past two years as special representa- 
tive, covering the trade throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


\B 
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Sees No Future Corner 
on Retailing by Chains 


“I do not believe the time will ever 
come when 90 per cent of our retail- 
ing, or any percentage approaching 
that figure, will be handled by the 
chains,” declared Godfrey M. Lebhar, 
editor of Chain Store Age, in his ad- 
dress on “The Chain Store of Tomor- 


tow” before the recent meeting of the 


American Management Association. 
“Such estimates, I am convinced, fail 
to give sufficient weight to those fac- 
tors which are working towards greater 
efficiency and stability of both whole- 
saler and independent, and which I 
feel sure will be attended with a cer- 
tain measure of success. 

“The research and educational pro- 
grams now being conducted, under the 
most favorable auspices, to strengthen 
the weaker units in our distributing 
system will accomplish much to cor- 
rect the present situation, while even 
more is to be expected from the vari- 
ous plans that have been worked out 
for direct wholesaler-retailer coopera- 
tion. 

“Hitherto, it is true, the collapse of 
the weaker units in the retail field has 
brought no improvement in the gen- 
eral situation, because the gaps in the 
ranks have simply been filled by new 
troops of the same calibre—new can- 
non-fodder to be mowed down in turn 
like the German shock troops in. the 
great war. But, under the new order 
of things that is in the making, that 
condition will no longer prevail. 
“On the other hand, I see no reason 
for the assertion that the saturation 
point for the chains is rapidly being 
teached.”’ 


Expenditures of 411 


Advertisers 
(Continued from page 94) 
Steamships 


12 companies spent 
1,705,000 2,055,000 


Wearing Apparel 


12 companies spent 
2,415,000 2,605,000 
Former estimates of the bureau gave 
ee in newspapers by indi- 
vidual companies. Last year these 
estimates were put under copyright 
and held confidential. The informa- 
tion supplied this year preserves com- 
plete anonymity by giving only 
estimated expenditures by groups with 
the number of concerns in each. In- 
dividual advertisers objected to pub- 
lication of the specific figures they 
communicated to the bureau. 


“The 


Executive’’ 


So called because made par- 
ticularly for the busy executive, 
when making frequent hurried 
trips to carry correspondence, 
speeches, contracts, etc. Every- 
thing under lock and key, 
easily carried in the traveling 
bag or under arm. 

Whether Board Meeting, 
Sales Conference, Convention, 
private interview, this case 
fills the bill! 

Rich and dignified in ap- 
pearance, made of durable 
black or dark brown shark 
rain leather, with nickeled 
ock; has two large pockets 
12”x9”x14%4”, also two flat 
pockets 614”x9” and card 
pocket. 

Retails for $12.50. 

Have one sent today on ap- 
proval—You will find it just 
suited to your needs. 

For the President, General 
Manager, Private Secretary, 
Consulting Engineer, Public 
Speaker, Insurance Actuary, 
Sales Manager, Advertising 
Manager. 


Order on your company’s order 
blank or letter-head. 
Terms to satisfactorily 
rated concerns 


The Cleveland Leather Goods Co. 


24-28 Noble Court, N. W. Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. ! 
ES BEG eh ae ee 


PSYCHOLOGY OF SELLING | 
AND ADVERTISING 


By Edward K. Strong, Jr. 


Professor of Psychology, Leland Stanford University 


This is the first complete presentation of sales and advertising psychology from 
the practical viewpoint of modern merchandising. It makes it possible for you to 
decide exactly where to put the emphasis in copy or sales talks for best results. 
Gives hundreds of actual examples of how the methods suggested have been used 
successfully. Price, postpaid, $4.00. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE New York City 


| 


The right product .. . 
markets and competition 
sales methods.... 
—and then Advertising 


DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY, Inc. 


ADVERTISING 
130 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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Why 


you will come back! 


You will find ease and comfort in its 
livable rooms; you will enjoy the tempt- 
ing food for which TuE Drake is famed. 
But even more will you appreciate 
being able to enjoy sunny rooms with 
a wide outlook over Lake Michigan, 
yet be within easy walking distance of 
the clanging, surging streets of Chicago’s 
Loop. Rates as low as five dollars a 
day single room with bath; six dollars 
double. Special discounts for extended 
stays. Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
Edition 10. 


Tue DRAKE is under the 

Blackstone management, 

the world’s standard in 
hotel service 


™ DRAKE 


HOTEL Chicago 
DILLY INNS 


IN 
NEXT WEEK’S 
ISSUE 


Putting a new dress on an 


old favorite 
& 


be meye is an old saw to the effect 
that there is nothing new under the 
sun. This does not mean, however, 
that an old idea can not be presented 
in an entirely new way. 

_ This is demonstrated in the window 
display recently developed by us for 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. A miniature of this display will 
be shown in our regular monthly insert 
which appears in the next issue of this 
magazine. 

Perhaps you think that you have 
exhausted all the good ideas for adver- 
tising your product. But let us show 
you how your favorite appeal may be 
reborn in more convincing style than 
ever before. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH CO. 
Cincinnati 


Baltimore Brooklyn 


Service offices in 16 cities 


Personalities and the Public: Some 
Aspects of Testimonial Advertising 


(Continued from page 76) 


neither good sportsmanship nor good 
business to attempt to take up the 
time and energy of busy, successful 
people unless their cooperation is com- 
pensated for. To some, publicity is 
sufficient reward. To others, for 
whom publicity is not an asset, money 
is the equivalent. 

When only the testimonials of peo- 
ple who use the product and like it are 
employed, payment has no effect on 
their opinion. . 

In many cases where payment has 
been made the endorser has been using 
the product for several years, long 
antedating testimonial advertising for 
the product. The mere fact that a 
person is an enthusiastic user, often 
for many years, does not in any way 
lessen the business obligation to com- 
pensate him for his cooperation. 

In our experience in using testi- 
monial advertising over a period of six 
years, there have been instances where 
we later discovered that the endorse- 
ment was not wholly sincere. The 
number of such cases has been neg- 
ligible. 


Does It Abuse Confidence? 


Does testimonial advertising pre- 
pared as outlined above abuse the 
confidence of the reader and eventually 
lessen his belief in all advertising? 

These same questions were raised 
ten years ago about the editorial style 
of advertising. A decade ago we 
began to approach the reader from 
his own point of view, instead of the 
manufacturer’s. To do it successfully 
we adapted layout styles used by 
editors, just as we are now once more 
using an editorial device that readers 
want: personalities. When we made 
our advertisements look like editorial 
matter ten years ago there were many 
adverse criticisms. It was said in 
some quarters that people weren’t go- 
ing to read advertisements any more. 
But they are now reading three times 
as many, a large percentage of them 
cast in the same editorial style we 
pioneered in. 

That editorial style and editorial 
approach helped to diminish the 
crudity, ugliness, bombast and bad 
taste of that era, just as testimonials 
now are an incentive to inject variety 
into the sameness, staleness and 
mediocrity of so much current adver- 
tising. 

Sincere testimonial advertisements 
are a tonic to the reader’s interest, not 


a deterrent. He will read them be- 
cause they are what he likes to read, 
and as a result he will have an in- 
creased interest in all advertising. 


MacDonald-Cook Company 
Formed at South Bend 


The MacDonald-Cook Company, ad- 
vertising agency, has been established 
in South Bend, Indiana, by C. A. Mac- 
Donald and Fred Cook, president and 
vice-president, respectively. Mr. Mac- 
Donald was formerly, for twelve years, 
vice-president of the Lamport, Mac- 
Donald Company, now Lamport, Fox 
and Company. Mr. Cook was con- 
nected with the South Bend Watch 
Company, as advertising manager, for 
five years; for six years in association 
with Frank Seaman, Inc., of New 
York and the Burnett-Kuhn Advertis- 
ing Company of Chicago, and for four 
years was vice-president, in charge of 
sales and advertising for the Anderson 
Company of Gary, Indiana, manufac- 
turers of automobile accessories. 
Among the national accounts served 
by the MacDonald-Cook organization 
are: The C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, 
Indiana; The Dodge Manufacturing 
Corporation, Mishawaka, Indiana; the 
Electric Sprayit Company, Inc., South 
Bend, Indiana; The National School 
of Visual Education, Chicago, and The 
O’Brien Varnish Company, South 
Bend, Indiana. 


Grigsby-Grunow Form 
Finance Company 


The Grigsby-Grunow Company, mak- 
ers of Majestic radio receiving sets, 
have formed the Majestic Corporation, 
with offices at 120 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, to finance the paper 
of its authorized dealers in connection 
with installment sales of Majestic sets. 
All the stock of the new corporation 
will be owned by the Grigsby-Grunow 
Company. Officers will be: president, 
B. J. Grigsby, vice-president and treas- 
urer, W. C. Grunow; secretary, A. C. 
Winnan; and R. R. Trimarco, assistant 
secretary and treasurer. 


N. DeWitt Farrar, for the past year 
art director for Gottschaldt-Humphrey, 
Inc., advertising agency of Atlanta, has 
just been made secretary of the com- 


pany. 
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351,389 


a gain of 


55,744 


—or 18.8% over the previous six months 
period as reported to Government. 


A g re ater £ ain A Comparison of Circulation Gains and Losses And in advertising 


~— _ — om aay ag Psa —the Graphic shows a 
bs 4 be on Neporis to Government Jor 32x ontps 
in circulation than March 31, 1929 and Sept. 30, 1928 percentage of advertising 
the combined gains | »8%%s|ysswas [asst sxe| cums | tosses | gain not only greater than 
q gal Journal | 634,483 | 635,401 918 | any other New York newspaper 
Graphic | 351,389 | 295,645 | 55,744 * 
of all other New Sun 309,389 | 285,464 | 23,925 wth caaaianaaeaanaatinass 
York ; E. World | 305,738 | 292,392 | 13,346 York evening newspapers combined 
evening — fear yo canee 30,178} for this period as against the same 
| newspapers. 3 7 : — 
New York 
eo . 
Evening Graphic 
350 Hudson Street Phone-Canal 1000 


New York’s only Evening Tabloid 


*This circulation is equivalent to the total increase in New York’s family population in the last ten years. Without this 
circulation any evening newspaper appropriation is still limited to the 1919 market— investigate! 
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The Y. W.C. A. 


Camps 


with attendance of more than 


100,000 girls 


offer you a huge 


~Market 


for your products 


Complete your sales campaign 
and make record sales this year 
through 
The “Y” Service of the 
advertising department 


The Womans Press 


the official national magazine of 
The Young Women’s Christian 
Organization 


For complete plan of Services to 
fit your particular product write 


Clara Janouch, Adv. Mgr. 


The Womans Press 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York 


5 MARKETS 
IN TEXAS 


BEAUMONT 


Trade Territory 
FIFTH MARKET 


in Texas 


THIRD MARKET 
for Louisiana 


One sales manager said it 
was a gigantic work shop 
with the sky for the roof. 
No Texas or Louisiana list 
is complete without the 


———, 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 


AND 


Tue BEAUMONT JOURNAL 


Home delivered throughout Southeast 
Texas and Southwest Louisiana 


“Ask BECKWITH, He Knows” 


New Models in June Eliminated 


this Company’s Summer Slump 


(Continued from page 82) 


by Mr. Ullman. A comparison is 
made both of sales and dollars and 
cents. 

The comparison system is also used 
again in monthly meetings, when the 
sales records of individual salesmen are 
shown against previous records. 

“There is a big leather chair in our 
meeting room, which is delegated to 
the high salesman-for the week. This 
is his only reward for being the high 
man, besides the reading of his name 
at the top of the list.” Mr. Ullman 
said, “But the salesmen enjoy sitting 
in the chair of honor, as we call it.” 

Mr. Ullman, himself, presides over 
this meeting and reads the comparison 
chart. Following the sales comparison, 
Mr. Ullman gives a short sales talk or 
discusses some kindred subject. 


“Text” from Sales Management 


“For my text, I usually choose an 
article from SALES MANAGEMENT or 
some other publication in this class. 
Following the talk, there is an open 
discussion on the subject and its appli- 
cability to our business,’ Mr. Ullman 
said. 

Saturday morning is given over to 
an informal meeting, at which each 
man suggests a plan to assist the dealer 
to sell more radios the following week. 
The best idea submitted is accepted by 
all of the salesmen and put into prac- 
tice 

The comparison system reaches its 
climax at the annual organization 
meeting, held in March, the beginning 
of a new year for the radio company. 
Each salesman’s yearly total is read and 
compared with the totals of other 
years. Mr. Ullman has found this an 
effective means of maintaining indi- 
vidual sales and he declares that every 
one of the men shows an increase. 

Prizes are presented at the annual 
meeting and any important announce- 
ments concerning the company’s pol- 
icies and new appointments are made 
at the banquet which ends the first day 
of the year for Northeastern salesmen. 

Contests are a part of Mr. Ullman’s 
strategy to combat the summer slump, 
also. Typical of these contests is one 
staged in August, 1928. No salesman 
was eligible for the contest until he 
had first filled a certain sales quota 
allotted to him. 

Arrangements were made so that 
each salesman had an equal chance to 
come in for prize money. Prizes were 
awarded on a basis of numbers of 


points, and those territories which 
were exceptionally good were graded 
down, while the poorer ones were 
graded up. For example, the salesman 
in an exceptionally good territory 
earned only 1.4 points for each $10 
sale, while the salesman in a poor ter- 
ritory drew down 2.4 points for each 
$10 sale. 

These point figures were reached 
from estimates made of previous sales 
records in certain territories over a 
length of time. 

Prizes covered a variety of high 
marks for the items handled by the 
Northeastern company. All of the 
prizes were cash and represented a 
month’s efforts. 

They were: 

$15 for the most points for net 
sales. 

$10 for the most points for Zenith 
sales. 

$10 for the most points for Mohawk 
sales. 

$10 for the most points for Majestic 
sales. 

$5 for the most points for Ray-O- 
Vac sales. 

$5 for the most points for CeCo 
sales. 

$5 for the most points for Wirt 
Cone Speaker sales. 


Expense Account Bonus 


A system of bonuses has also been 
enforced which acts as a control on 
expense accounts. Each man is allowed 
5 per cent of his total sales as an ex- 
pense account. If he is able to cut his 
expenses below this percentage figure, 
the sum saved is given him as a bonus. 
Should his expenses for the year total 
only 2 per cent of his sales, then he 
has a bonus representing 3 per cent as 
a saving from his expense allowance. 
Salaries are also included in this ex- 
pense account. 

Substantial bonuses are the result of 
this expense account control method. 
William B. Ladd, Jr., who was ap- 
pointed field sales manager this year, 
received a bonus of $1,475 and 
Stephen Horgan, Jr., won $825 for his 
efforts to cut expense accounts. Bo- 
nuses are presented at the annual or- 
ganization meeting. 

“Our greatest difficulty in overcom- 
ing the summer slump is not with our 
sales force. They have caught the idea 
and are working eagerly. It is with 


the dealer, who has become accustomed 
to depending on some other line for 
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his living during the summer months,” 
Mr. Ullman said. 

“We are trying to convince dealers 
to abandon their old idea that summer 
eftorts are not worth while. We are 
showing them that summer presents a 
new field of endeavor, paying real 
dividends, if the dealers will cooper- 
ate with us. Our campaign is begin- 
ning to show real results and we are 
greatly encouraged.” 

Mr. Ullman is a pioneer in the radio 
industry. In 1922 he formed the nu- 
cleus with a $200 capital for the pres- 
ent million-dollar Northeastern com- 


pany. 


Are Manufacturers Really 
Doing Their Part 

(Continued from page 88) 
city block in length, illustrate the vari- 
ous attractive methods of trimming 
windows. The traveling salesmen for 


this house are themselves specialists in 
all these arts, and are so full of good 


erchandising 
man 


WANTED 


by one of the leading agencies 


‘he man may now be the Sales or 
Assistant Sales Manager of a manufacturing company 
selling nationally—preferably to the grocery or drug 
trade. He may feel that his progress would be 
greater in an advertising agency where he could 


t pe . no a can pos- work on the problems of a number of manufacturers 
sibly ignore their advice. Ask the 

n head of this house what kind of busi- a et - , 
ness he is engaged in, and he replies: The man we want has these additional qualifica- 

k “We are simply a great big university tions. He is an analytical thinker, able to follow a 

" — ye merchandising. Our problem through to the end, and not one who merely 
e a Seo a hits the high spots. He is able to write his ideas 
entally when we make sellers of our . : 

). oi maaan” clearly and logically. He has a personality which 

. Those are a few examples of what will make working with him enjoyable to our clients 

° some of the more alert manufacturers and our organization. 

| and wholesalers are doing to help their . = . . 

rt retail merchants get local volume. Big Direct advertising experience is not necessary, as he 
national advertising programs go with will find ample support here. On the other hand, 
these policies. These are the whole- such experience would be helpful. 


Vee 


salers and manufacturers who have 
long since awakened to the fact that 


_ unless the retail merchant gets volume 
_ they themselves cannot hope for vol- 
_ ume. These are the houses who have 
_ awakened to their responsibility to the 
retail merchant, and know they must 
» share his problem of volume and turn- 
» over. They are awake to the fact that 


stock merely sold to clutter up a mer- 


_ chant’s shelves is, in effect, still their 
_ own stock, until it is moved on to the 
» consumer. They know that until it is 
> moved to the consumer they cannot 


| hope for a repeat order. 


Service manufacturers and jobbers 


If you feel you are the man, write us personally, 
or through a third party, being sure to give us com- 
plete details about yourself. Address Bex No. 305, 
Sales Management, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


MARKET ANALYSIS 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 


52 charts, diagrams, sample letters and questionnaires are given to show 
how market research work has been done by others, and to give the reader 


ap- & like these are what the retail merchants 
_ ue crying for. They want houses not 


and only supplying the goods, but also giv- a plan of campaign for a survey of his own. This book will be particu- 

his FP ing real selling helps which will move larly valuable to any sales executive who feels that his sales volume has 

Bo- J goods for the retailer in the shortest not reached full potentialities; it shows how and where to get the needed 

or J time after he gets them in stock. facts, how to analyze them, how to use them profitably. 340 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $3.50. 

os ; | © K Kretschmar has been | sors SALES MANAGEMENT 

idea from eastern manager to advertising 

oil Pew of Advertising and Selling. Book Service 

med Oe € has been with the magazine since 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE ; New York City 


tS Inception in 1923. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
Of SALES MANAGEMENT, published weekly at 
New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1929. 

STATE OF NEW YORK l cg 
County OF New YorK § . 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, oy appeared 
Raymond Bill, who, having been duly sworn 
——- to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Editor of SALES MANAGEMENT and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and _ business 
Managers are: 

Publisher, SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Editor, Raymond Bill, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, Eugene Whitmore, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Business Manager, Philip Salisbury, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorpo- 
rated concern, its mame and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., Federated Business 

Publications, Inc., Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., 
Bill, Brown & Bill —— Corp., Caro- 
line L. Bill, Raymond Bill, Edward Lyman 
Bill, Randolph Brown, J. B. Spillane, all of 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) 

The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. _ 
That the two paragraphs next above, givin 
the mames of the owners, stockholders, an 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
che person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
a contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
nowledge and belief as to the cfrcumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear on the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 
R. BILL. 
(Signature of editor). 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 

day of March, 1929. 
{SEAL} Wm. A. Low. 
Commission expires March 30, 1931. 


420 Lex- 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Magnolia Petroleum 
Company and the Magnolia Pipe Line 
Company, Dallas, Texas, three new 
directors and officers were elected. 
They are: E. P. Angus, vice-president 
and manager of sales; Ralph H. 
Kinsloe, vice-president, and D. A. Lit- 
tle, assistant general manager. All 
were elected directors of the com- 
panies. 


A study made by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce reveals that in 
Chicago books, magazines and _sta- 
tionery are manufactured to the value 
of $325,000,000 annually. Wholesale 
sales approach $35,000,000 and retail 
purchases exceed $17,000,000, or a 
per capita purchase of about $5.40. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


SALES PROMOTION 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. 
We submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion. Within four years his sales were na- 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
7 C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FoR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides 4 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure 1s individualized to each 
client's personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine- 
teen years. Send only name and address for de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage and packing any 
article in this or other issues of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

In every issue there are articles which profitably could be sent to 
business associates, customers, or friends of some of our readers. We 
shall be pleased to quote prices in any quantity desired. 
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Will help you increase sales 
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¥ O of Chicago 


Evening American-reading families own 
vacuum cleaners, while 40.90% of all 
Chicago families own them*. This, coupled 
with the fact that 97.66% of Chicago 
Evening American-reading families live in 
wired homes, reveals a great field awaiting 
development, with proof that it is more 
responsive to the idea of vacuum cleaner 
ownership than is the city generally. 


*From The Chicago Evening American Market, a 
presentation of tabulated facts gathered in a great 
survey of Chicago, independently conducted under 
the financial sponsorship of this newspaper. Disclo- 
sure, in one of several forms, of the vital facts of the 
survey to agencies and advertisers at their offices, 
may be arranged directly with this newspaper or 
through any of its offices or representatives. 


A good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 
twenty million people— Member of International News 
Service, Universal Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


“ S near as can be estimated, 40,000 

“kickers” were sold during 1927, and 

50,000 more up to the end of the summer 
of 1928. Most of these sales were to landsmen 
..- With new life, new money and new prospects 
spilled into the bays, rivers and lakes of the 
country, the motor boat industry will become 
substantial and prosperous enough to have adver- 
tising agencies tell the public at large about a 
Sunday recreation free of traffic lines, gasoline 
fumes and detours.’’ 


Arthur B. Rubicam, in “Advertising & Selling,” October 31, 1927 


“KICKERS’~ 


Another market for the ubiquitous Oil Industry 


ONTRIBUTING to the prosperity of the Oil Indus- 
try is an army of inventors and engineers continu- 
ally at work, developing new uses for petroleum products. 


The automobile and motor truck ... then the gas 
boiler and furnace ... then the aeroplane . . . then the 
Diesel oil engine for industrial and marine use. . . then 
the domestic oil burner ... now the outboard motor 
with 90,000 new users in two years .. . tomorrow, dry 
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ice, a new refrigerant from natural. gasoline plants. 


Each new use for natural gas, gasoline, lubricants or 
fuel oil not only adds to the Oil Industry’s income,— it 
increases its expenditure as well, making it a larger 
consumer of the products of other industries. 


More production, more storage, more pipe lines, more 
refining capacity, more retail outlets, more retailing 
equipment, more advertising, follow each development. 


One of the primary responsibilities assimed by NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS is to help the industry to. develop new markets and 
point out the ways in which it can make the most of each new opportunity. 
This is a fundamental reason for the responsiveness of its readers to 
equipment offered in the advertising pages of National Petroleum News. 
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